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Foreword 



C hange is something that the work force of the new millennium un- 
derstands all too well. We have watched major corporations shud- 
der and redefine their directions in the face of market volatility. 
Some have disappeared altogether; others continue to flounder. Senior 
executives, who were once highly regarded, now parade across the me- 
dia because of their excesses rather than their successes. Ethics is 
emerging as the centerpiece of business school curricula. It is in this cli- 
mate that IBSTPI provides us with a much-needed revision of Training 
Manager Competencies: The Standards. This third edition is the defin- 
ing work that all of us must master in light of the new realities. 

In September of 2002 , 1 met with several chief learning officers of ma- 
jor global organizations. We reflected on what we have learned about 
learning, how we have changed as a result of that learning, and how we 
must constantly adapt our structures and styles to keep up with our 
evolving environments. Many of us, myself included, had recently mi- 
grated to new positions in new industries. Collectively, we represented 
consulting, finance, insurance, academia, technology, and other special- 
ties. 

We pondered the concept that there is only one organization in the 
world, and it has many names. The similarities of our challenges are 
many; the differences cause us to embrace lifelong learning. Terrorist 
acts, corporate greed, employee confusion, and unethical backlashes 
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have redefined business as usual. It is more and more difficult to keep on 
top of the game. 

Training managers typically embark on their careers because they are 
"people persons/' intent upon helping employees develop their full po- 
tential while ensuring that their organizations meet stated goals and ob- 
jectives. Knowledge management, e-learning, ethics, cross-functional 
alliance, and networking have gained new importance over the past 
decade. This work highlights the need for awareness of, and concentra- 
tion on, those disciplines. 

More importantly, Training Manager Competencies: The Standards 
reflects the boundless world. I used to joke in my Motorola days that, in 
the r98os, only one person in the organization had a passport and every- 
one knew where he was. In the rppos, however, many of us had pass- 
ports, and no one was sure where anyone was. Today, those points con- 
verge. Most of us have passports now, and our organizations absolutely 
know where we are. Fiscal responsibility and time management demand 
it. And our organizations have learned that, in order to be effective in 
other cultures, managers must truly understand people in the countries 
where they do business: how they learn, what they hold sacred, and 
what offends, amuses, and inspires. 

My mentor and friend Bob Galvin, former Motorola chairman, used to 
tell us to take two suitcases when going into another country, one full 
and one empty. The full suitcase was to carry all that we had traveled 
there to teach, while the empty suitcase was to be filled with our new 
knowledge and returned home. This revised book constantly reminds 
the reader of the vast differences to be encountered in the world and of 
the importance of being appropriately prepared for the journey. 

On the surface, any book of competencies can be perceived to be a 
book of lists. The reader is encouraged to move beyond the lists to the 
theory that characterizes training manager performance. You will find 
defining information that will guide you in program design and imple- 
mentation. Study the IBSTPI assumptions (chapter 2), reflecting espe- 
cially on the development of job standards that are meaningful on a 
global basis. Heed the importance of communication, negotiation, strat- 
egy, the continuously changing technology that defines our techniques, 
and the ethical and legal issues framing our work (chapter 3). In chapter 
4, review applications of the training manager competencies. Of special 
note is chapter 5, which delineates unique training roles and their place 
in organizations and the seven skill areas common to each role. 

I have been a training manager for more than 2 decades. During that 
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time, the IBSTPI standards have been a key foundation of the curricula 
my teams have developed. I have been waiting for this revision. Our pro- 
fession, our client organizations, and our world will profit from it. As a 
trainer, I view change as job security. If we were all to facilitate only one 
course in one way, we would stagnate, as would our organizations. That 
is why I applaud IBSTPI's vision in revising this seminal work. I en- 
courage you to embrace the changes reflected here and to stretch your- 
selves to master the lessons to be learned. 

James Kouzes and Barry Posner (2002), in the third edition of their 
powerful work. The Leadership Challenge, tell us that ''The most sig- 
nificant contribution leaders make is not simply to today's bottom line; 
it is to the long-term development of people and institutions so they can 
adapt, change, prosper, and grow" (p. xxv). Lead us toward the future by 
developing yourselves and the future workforce. Now, more than ever, 
the training profession must lead the way. Training Manager Compe- 
tencies: The Standards is the tool kit we need to prepare ourselves to 
harness change. 

Bill Wiggenhorn 

Chief Learning Officer, CIGNA 

Retired President, Motorola University 




Preface 



I n 1989, the International Board of Standards for Training, Perfor- 
mance and Instruction (IBSTPI) published the first edition of Training 
Manager Competencies: The Standards. This original list of 15 core 
competencies and 80 performance statements consisted of statements 
that were found at the time to comprehensively represent the training 
manager position. A second edition was published in 1994; however the 
competencies themselves were not changed at this time. In this third 
edition, IBSTPI is presenting an updated definition and discussion of the 
competencies of training managers. It is an expanded view that reflects 
the complexities and pressures of current practice and technological ad- 
vancements. It also reflects the globalization of the training and perfor- 
mance field and the global responsibilities of training managers. The 
current volume represents the culmination of a project that began in 
June, 1999, with a conference at Estes Park, Colorado, United States 
where the board met with researchers and practitioners to discuss the 
role of the training manager. 

This volume, along with Instructional Design Competencies: The 
Standards (2001) and Instructor Competences: The Standards (1993), 
currently being updated, represent comprehensive, validated standards 
for training and performance improvement practitioners. Those who 
manage training, regardless of their title, accomplish their objectives 
through other people, including instructional designers and instructors. 
Training professionals will do their work more effectively and effi- 
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ciently working with a manager who understands and demonstrates the 
competencies in this book. 

The board acknowledges that those who manage training come from 
a variety of backgrounds and that their ultimate career aspirations may 
not be in training. As a result, we hope that this book may help these 
managers define their jobs and point them toward development activi- 
ties that will improve their performance. For career trainers who aspire 
to management, this book will help in preparing for a new position. 

This book has multiple purposes. Foremost, it is intended to con- 
tribute to the training and performance knowledge base. In addition, we 
hope that it enhances the performance of all training managers in their 
key roles, benefiting those who work for them and, ultimately, the em- 
ployees, customers, organizations and associates who learn and improve 
their performance as a result of the efforts of a professional training or- 
ganization. 

For further information about IBSTPI and the competencies, please 
visit the board's Web site at http://www.ibstpi.org. 

Timothy W. Spannaus 
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Introduction: The Training ManagerToday 



The Concept of Training Manager 

A t the most basic level, a training manager is one who manages the 
development and delivery of training and all that is associated with 
those activities. "The overriding challenge to all Training Man- 
agers is identical to that faced by all other managers: to deliver what is 
needed by the organization — to produce results and to do it in the fastest 
and most cost-effective manner possible. To do this, training managers 
must think and act like managers — ^be action-oriented, proactive not re- 
active" (Tracey as cited in Hale, 1991, p. 15), 

Even though researchers agree that managerial competence is generic 
and transfers across functional areas, training mangers need skills 
unique to the human resource development function (Hale, 1991; 
Nadler St Wiggs, 1986). Training managers, therefore, require a distinct 
body of knowledge about how humans learn and what determines per- 
formance. They must also understand and be able to affect the environ- 
mental, managerial, and individual factors that contribute to or impede 
human performance. 

Orientation of the Training Manager 

The management role of the training manager has substantially 
evolved since the first set of IBSTPI competencies was published in 1989 
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and now involves much more than the day-to-day management of a cen- 
tralized unit providing traditional training services. Training managers 
must run their units as a mini-business, as do other managers in an or- 
ganization. They develop strategic plans, are measured against their 
achievement of organizationally relevant goals, and demonstrate a cus- 
tomer-focused business style. 

The "'if we build it, they will come" mentality has been replaced by a 
performance improvement mindset focused on the goals of the organi- 
zation as a system, customer needs, and continuous improvement. In 
1994, Brinkerhoff and Gill identified this mindset as a revolutionary ap- 
proach to providing training and development. Three years later, the 
American Society for Training 8k Development (ASTD) identified the 
shift from providing training to improving performance as the trend 
most likely to occur by the year 2000 (American Society for Training 
Development, T997). 

In the twenty-first century, successful training managers focus on 
building and managing an internal customer base, consulting across 
the organization, developing products and services aligned with orga- 
nizational needs, and demonstrating that the training function en- 
hances performance at an individual, team and organizational level. Yet 
recent studies continue to find that the majority of training managers 
spend too much time on administration and course development and 
delivery and too little insuring that their interventions impact perfor- 
mance and are driven by organizational goals (Van Buren & Woodwell, 
2000). These new IBSTPI competencies are written from the perspec- 
tive of the training manager who operates entirely with a performance 
improvement orientation and has a primary commitment to the mis- 
sion of the organization. 

Assumptions 

The training manager competencies are based on ten assumptions. The 
three assumptions discussed in this chapter pertain to the specific defin- 
ition of the training manager role. These are: (i) training managers are 
those persons who demonstrate training manager competencies on the 
job regardless of their job title or professional training; (2) a training 
manger is the designated leader of an organizational unit that has human, 
material, and financial resources to be deployed over time on multiple 
short- and long-term training and performance improvement projects; and 
(3) the fundamental function of a training manager is to serve as an orga- 
nization's champion and leader with regard to training and performance. 
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The competencies are based upon the simple assertion that a training 
manager is the person who demonstrates the identified skills irrespec- 
tive of qualifications or title. Often it is only the demonstration of the 
competencies that identifies a training manager, since the title is sel- 
dom used in many organizations. However, the department being led 
(whatever its name) must have an ongoing function within the organi- 
zation and sufficient resources to support a wide variety of training and 
performance projects. Without such substance the job responsibility 
would be more akin to project management rather than true training 
management. In other words, the extent of resources available tends to 
determine the level of complexity of a particular training manager's role. 

A training manager, however, is more than a skillful administrator. 
The training manager is the person who serves as the organization's ad- 
vocate for learning, development, and improved performance. In a sense 
the training manager is the organization's "education conscience." This 
is an important role, one that requires considerable political, technolog- 
ical, management, and training expertise. 



Evolution of the Training and Performance Field 

A review of the training and performance field since the early 1900s 
highlights the progression from a mechanistic view of training to the 
strategic approach practiced today, from the focus on skills and knowl- 
edge to the current emphasis on performance and contribution to orga- 
nizational goals. This transformation from a focus on training to a focus 
on training and performance occurred roughly in four phases. These 
phases describe the development of training in the United States, but 
they have been paralleled in other countries as well. As such, they pro- 
vide a general guide to the evolution of the training function, both at an 
organizational level as well as a national level. Developing countries, or 
organizations with recently established training groups, are typically 
just beginning this evolutionary process. 

The first phase of the evolution of training as we now practice it is 
characterized by the belief that there is an optimum way to perform a 
task and that employees can and should be trained to that end. This phi- 
losophy still undergirds the practice of training in many organizations a 
century later. In the United States^ this was exemplified first by the 
work of Frederick Taylor (1856-1915 ) who was called "the father of cor- 
porate training" (Pepitone, 1995, p.30). Taylor's approach, known as sci- 
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entific management, was to break a task down into its components, re- 
design it for maximum productivity, and then teach it so that workers 
could perform it correctly and in the shortest reasonable time. He also 
emphasized the importance of developing all employees to the highest 
level at which they could perform (Pugh, Hickson, St Hinings, 1983). 
Within a decade from the time Taylor introduced this approach to train- 
ing workers, it was accepted as the best way to improve job performance. 

In the second phase, training was regarded as essential to the develop- 
ment of a work force and the solution to most, if not all, employee per- 
formance problems. There was an emerging interest in developing em- 
ploy qqs, especially managers. Thus management development training 
became a specialization of many large training organizations. 

In the United States, this was the dominant thinking by the early 
1950s. It resulted to a great extent from the need to rapidly develop a 
skilled military force during World War n. Trainers and training man- 
agers were an integral part of organizational life, The focus continued to 
be primarily on the individual worker's need for skill and knowledge. 
Training was delivered in classroom settings by trainers who were likely 
to be subject matter experts recruited to teach what they knew. Course 
content was based on what the expert thought learners ought to know 
and was often unrelated to the actual performance required in the work 
place (Coscarelli, Geiss, Harless, Shrock, & Smith, 1986), 

There was much discussion about the proper focus of the field. Was it 
training, development, education, or a mix of the three? At this time, 
the field was commonly referred to as Training and Development and 
was positioned as a staff function within the organization. However, in 
many settings, training gradually became divorced from the "business" 
side of the organization, focusing on function-serving rather than busi- 
ness-serving goals (Pepitone, 1995). This disconnect is often prevalent 
more than 30 years later. 

During this phase there was a mounting awareness that a skill and 
knowledge focus was insufficient in itself. Behaviors were also impor- 
tant. Instructional design encouraged trainers to build behavior and skill 
demonstrations into their training interventions. Training was now of- 
ten conceptualized in terms of the behaviors that a skilled employee 
should demonstrate. 

The third phase began in the late 1970s when a number of factors be- 
gan to force a change on the training and development field. Training 
practitioners became interested in the psychology of learning, systems 
theory, and organization development. Evaluation assumed a more im- 
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portant role. Trainers began to take non-instructional issues into ac- 
count, such as the influence of supervisors and organizational culture. 
Organizationally, the human resources and training functions began to 
overlap. The training and human resource development functions were 
often merged into one department in many cases. Many organizations 
and professional associations mandated a specific number of training 
hours per year for employees. 

Training, for the most part, was now regarded as an integral and nec- 
essary function of the organization. During this period, training depart- 
ments also began to shift their focus from information and behaviors to 
performance and the accomplishment of goals. This focus on perfor- 
mance was paralleled by an interest in evaluating transfer and assessing 
whether training enabled employees to perform more effectively in the 
work place. In 1986 the National Soeiety for Performance and Instruc- 
tion published Introduction to Performance Technology and began to 
promote performance technology as the primary domain of the training 
profession. 

The fourth and current phase emerged in the early 1990s. Managers in 
the training and performance function now recognize the need to 
demonstrate a strong commitment to performance improvement and to 
achieve their goals by collaborating with other functions, such as orga- 
nization development. The interventions likely to be recommended 
have expanded from traditional training products (i.e., courses, job aids, 
and self-study products) to solution systems that match performance- 
based interventions to specific organizational needs. 

Professional training managers of today are concerned with factors 
such as performance and measurable impact, return on investment, 
cross functional collaboration, customer needs, relationship manage- 
ment, effective use of technology, and the challenge to continuously up- 
grade the skills of employees in a knowledge economy. They rely upon 
an expanded range of interventions to enhance performance, including 
action learning, knowledge management, communities of practice, con- 
tinuous improvement, and building a learning organization. Evaluation 
is focused on assessing the contribution to bottom-line results and or- 
ganizational goals. 

Langdon and Whiteside (1997) observe that what was once a respected 
practice or craft has now become a discipline. In its evolution from 
training to training and performance, the field has expanded its scope 
and range of activities exponentially in response to the demands of the 
organizations it serves. Even practitioners who joined the field in its 
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third phase of development find the changes enormous and their knowl- 
edge and skill base inadequate. Content knowledge is no longer the pre- 
dominant objective. Analysis, evaluation, change management, and the 
use of multiple interventions are the key activities of the modern train- 
ing and performance function. 



Forces of Change in the Field 

This section examines the forces of change in the training and perfor- 
mance field since the publication of the first IBSTPI training manager 
competencies 14 years ago. The changes in the training and develop- 
ment field since the late-ipSos have not affected all countries and orga- 
nizations in the same way. They are particularly conspicuous, however, 
in large organizations where training managers find themselves facing a 
multitude of issues not previously considered to be their concern. 

The term hrge organization typically refers to major corporations, 
government departments, or the military. These organizations have 
training units with large staffs working on all aspects of training and per- 
formance. This book focuses primarily on large organizations such as 
these. Nonetheless, much also applies to medium and small organiza- 
tions, albeit on a smaller scale. 

Organizational size is manifested in a number of ways. For global or- 
ganizations with employees located in many countries, size results in 
varying cultures, traditions and pressures. Even when an organization is 
located in a single country, but has multiple offices, there are typically 
important differences among these offices that impact the work of the 
training manager and in turn the competencies demonstrated. 

There are six key forces that have precipitated change within the 
training function. These are: ( i ) the shift in focus from training to per- 
formance, an important phenomenon introduced in the previous sec- 
tion; (2) the drive for financial accountability, a factor that affects all 
facets of the training function; (3) the information and technology ex- 
plosion; (4) globalization; (5) organizational restructuring; and (6) the 
professionalization of training personnel. Each of these forces of change 
will be explored here. 
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The Shift from Training to Performance 

The primary role of the training department in the 1980s (during 
phase three) was the development and delivery of classroom courses. 
On-the-job training was also an important task in many service and 
manufacturing environments. Training courses fell into three broad cat- 
egories: i) technical training (e.g., how to program software in C-h+); 2) 
personal development and communication skills training (e.g., how to 
deliver an effective presentation); and 3) management development or 
executive education. Most courses could be expected to have a shelf life 
of approximately two years. Over the past 14 years, the shelf life of 
courseware has shortened dramatically. Many technical training courses 
are obsolete within months because of changes in technology, legal re- 
quirements, or business processes. There is also a demand for cus- 
tomization rather than a "one size fits all" solution. Subgroups within 
an organization, for example, may request that the standard manage- 
ment development program be tailored to their specific issues and 
needs. 

In the 1980s, training managers were likely to ask, "What type of 
course do you want us to develop?" Today the question is "What perfor- 
mance problem do you need to solve, and how can we help?" Although 
this shift in focus from training to performance is perhaps more notice- 
able in North America than elsewhere, training managers everywhere 
are under pressure to deliver "need-to-have" solutions and to eliminate 
"nice-to-have" offerings. Activities and outputs must be aligned with 
the goals of the organization. Unless proposed interventions have a 
demonstrable effect on performance, they are unlikely to be funded 
(Brinkerhoff & Gill, 1994). Consequently, the emphasis has moved from 
developing formal training courses to providing performance -based and 
customized solutions. This evolution from training to performance is 
reflected in training literature published since the first IBSTPI training 
manager competencies were published. 

Fourteen years ago training managers tended to oversee the training 
schedule and the work of the trainers. Some undertook course design 
and delivery. Today training managers are responsible for providing a 
broader range of services (Rossett ^ Sheldon, 2001). These services may 
be organization-wide or they may be focused solutions for teams or 
small business groups. In many cases, the services are developed and im- 
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plemented in partnership with other functions. For example, a training 
staff may conduct an analysis of the sales force performance jointly with 
the department of organizational development and human resource de- 
velopment, Together they may identify a range of solutions to signifi- 
cantly improve sales performance and then implement these solutions. 
The solutions might encompass various types of training, the develop- 
ment of supporting web sites, and the establishment and maintenance 
of communities of practice. 

The training manager in 2003 is required to be much more of a strate- 
gic player than was the case in the 1980s. In Britain, the need to insure 
that training is closely aligned to business strategy has been identified 
as one of the most significant issues facing the profession (Institute of 
Personnel and Development, 2000). Rather than providing training at 
the request of other managers, training managers in the twenty-first 
century are more likely to be proactive and initiate interventions on the 
basis of organizational strategy and goals. In the final analysis, they 
must be able to give a clear answer to the question "How does T&D help 
this business make, sell, and distribute products that satisfy customers 
and earn profits?" (van Adelsberg and Trolley, 1999, p. 10). 

The Drive for Financial Accountability 

There was a time when training departments could develop and de- 
liver courses with relatively little accountability to higher organiza- 
tional management. This was evident in the approach to evaluation. 
Post-course reaction surveys were the norm, and often evaluation find- 
ings that did exist were not reported to stakeholders, nor were they used 
to improve future training (Phillips, 1998). Very few training managers 
developed metrics that demonstrated a return on the organization's in- 
vestment in training. Budgets were provided routinely, and departments 
were rarely required to justify their existence. 

During the 1990s organizations everywhere, in the United States and 
abroad, became increasingly cost conscious. This preoccupation with 
bottom line results profoundly affected the operations of training man- 
agers. They were increasingly being asked to add to productivity, but 
were being given fewer resources with which to work. They were under 
pressure to be profitable and pursue a competitive strategy. They were 
held as financially accountable as any other function in the organization. 

These expectations continue today. Training mangers are still being 
asked to provide evidence of a return on the organization's investment 
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and are evaluated on their contributions to organizational results. Fail- 
ure to demonstrate a positive impact on the organization often results 
in a significant downsizing of the training function. 

This emphasis on accountability is forcing training managers to iden- 
tify new metrics to demonstrate the value of their units (van Adelsberg 
and Trolley, 1999; Rossettand Sheldon, 2,001). Providing a stable array of 
course offerings and reporting only attendance (or enrollments) as a mea- 
sure of impact are no longer acceptable. Higher level management de- 
mands more robust financial evidence of the effects of expenditures on 
employee training and development. This may mean training managers 
must establish direct relationships between training and improved 
profits or services. Alternatively, this may mean that the training func- 
tion has to pay its own way. In this case, the training department would 
no longer be funded as a cost center, but instead treated as a profit cen- 
ter. Operating on a fee-for-service basis, it would then need to cover 
salaries and overhead costs by selling its services to the larger organi- 
zation. At the same time, the training department is often forced to 
compete with external consulting groups to become the preferred 
provider in order to survive. 

Many organizations now adopt reengineering and downsizing strate- 
gies as a means of increasing profitability. This is particularly noticeable 
in periods of low productivity. In some cases, training and development 
responsibilities are given to line managers, thus reducing the size of the 
central training group. There has also been a reduction in personal de- 
velopment training. In some large companies only the top performers at 
each organizational level receive more than the core leadership and 
management development training. This practice is known as differen- 
tial investment. If this trend continues, future training managers will 
have to focus more time and resources on the top performers across the 
organization, and less on those most in need of development. Budget re- 
ductions, no doubt, are responsible for some of these changes. Demands 
for evidence of return on investment have brought many training pro- 
grams under scrutiny, resulting in a decrease in course offerings. 

In some organizations, training is no longer regarded as a core func- 
tion, but one that can be purchased on an as-needed basis. This out- 
sourcing mindset has led to the drastic reduction — and in some cases the 
elimination — of the training function. As a result, many training de- 
partments have been reduced to a skeleton staff of generalists acting as 
brokers between the internal customers and external consulting groups 
who provide a range of training services and products. These "training 
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brokerages" allow an organization to totally outsource the training 
function. This phenomenon can be observed in Europe, Australia, South 
Africa, and in a limited way, in the United States as well. 

The Infoimation and Technology Explosion 

The speed and timeliness of the dissemination of information has 
markedly increased during the past 14 years since the first IBSTPI train- 
ing manager competencies were published. Global wireless networks, 
e-mail, and 24-hour cable news have combined to make information 
freely and widely available across organizations. Decision-making is 
expected to be much more rapid than in the 1980s. Today's training 
managers are confronted with information overload and data manage- 
ment demands barely imagined when the first set of competencies was 
developed in 1989. 

In the late 1980s, as today, technology implied computers, but the ap- 
plications varied greatly from the sophistication of today. Leading edge 
companies employed computer-based training, at times in the form of 
interactive video disc. Today, technology is synonymous with the Inter- 
net to many. Training departments in every country have integrated the 
World Wide Web into their activities. Web-based strategies have revolu- 
tionized the way training is designed, delivered and managed. The train- 
ing function in many organizations is rapidly moving away from a paper 
intensive, classroom-based, instructor-led orientation. The focus now is 
on designing solutions customized to specific performance problems, 
electronically delivered to the job site just in time to make a difference. 
Training managers must be skilled and up-to-date in computerized 
training methodologies previously unanticipated. 

These changes have taken place with great rapidity. In 1999, the term 
e-learning was virtually unknown! Today, in 2003, training managers 
around the world are involved with e-learning to some degree, and hun- 
dreds of learners in different time zones can be quickly trained using 
technology available throughout most parts of the world. With the use 
of mobile wireless devices for "training" {m-learning], the difference 
between training and knowledge management is becoming increas- 
ingly blurred. The role of the training manager is also expanding as 
many assume responsibility for the management of knowledge through 
the more effective use of technology (Rosenberg, 2001; Rossett &. Shel- 
don, 2001). 

In many organizations, management is working towards the goal of 
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delivering all training using e-learning strategies. These organizations 
subscribe to the popular belief that technology-based interventions are 
more cost effective because they take less time than classroom training 
and do not require employees to leave the work place. Although tech- 
nology does offer the potential for faster, cheaper and better training, few 
training managers deliver on the promise beeause they lack the budget, 
personnel, or the advanced design and multimedia skills needed to pro- 
duce effective e-learning products. With continuing demands to be cut- 
ting edge and cost effective, training managers will be pressured to move 
away from classroom training in favor of e-learning for the foreseeable 
future. It will, however, take considerable effort to "convert the hype 
into substantive results" (Rossett, 2002, p.7). 

Globalization 

Globalization has significantly affected the training and performance 
field in large organizations since the mid-1980s. The training functions 
in government departments or small to medium sized businesses are 
less likely to be directly affected by this trend. Fourteen years ago, when 
the first training manager competencies were published, few training 
managers were concerned with curriculum development on a global 
scale or scheduling courses for tens of thousands of learners in many 
countries speaking many languages. Cross-cultural issues exerted min- 
imal influence on planning, course development, or choice of delivery 
medium. 

Globalization and the availability of Internet technology during the 
1 990s altered the scope of training managers' roles, challenged their 
management skills, and stretched their human and financial resources. 
The world has become smaller because of the global networking among 
organizations. Training managers in multi-national companies no 
longer operate within national boundaries. They must manage virtual 
work teams whose members are located in many regions of the world, 
representing diverse cultural groups. They now find themselves respon- 
sible for a global learning community and the training of personnel for 
assignments in many different countries. Cross-cultural training has be- 
come core content in many executive development courses. Interper- 
sonal communications training for employees of all types is impacted by 
ongoing interactions with a multicultural clientele. 

Training managers in global organizations must understand the cul- 
tural implications of learning and performance interventions. Training 
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curricula have to be adapted, materials translated, and delivery systems 
chosen with cultural differences in mind. Volkl and Castelein (2002) 
highlight the role of cultural values in European and North American or- 
ganizations on the decision to adopt e-learning, for example. 

The growing number of mergers between companies in different coun- 
tries has further compounded the cultural issues with which training 
managers must contend. These alliances not only bring new resources 
into an organization, but they highlight the idiosyncrasies of learning 
across cultures (Hoecklin, 1995). Increasingly, training managers have a 
sphere of influence that extends beyond their own national borders. 
They must now deal with issues and ways of doing business that vary by 
country. There are great variations in workplace regulations, labor law, 
discrimination law, technology availability, and organizational struc- 
ture among countries in different parts of the world. Head, Haug, 
Krabbenhoft, and Ma (2000) point out that this requires a greatly ex- 
panded knowledge base, yet few training managers are adequately pre- 
pared for this level of global responsibility. 

Organizational Restructuring 

Fourteen years ago training managers were likely to be mid-level man- 
agers, reporting to senior management through the human resources de- 
partment (Pepitone, 1995). As well as being removed from the decision 
makers in the organization's hierarchy, the training group was likely to 
be physically distant, positioned well away from where the real action 
occurs. In some cases, training departments were housed in different 
buildings from the central offices, perhaps even in different cities 
(Brinkerhoff St Apking, 2001). In the twenty-first century there are often 
a variety of training managers at different levels of the organization. 
Some are likely to be graded as senior managers, directors or vice-presi- 
dents. Training departments are more likely to be separate units, rather 
than reporting to human resources. Many large organizations have in- 
troduced matrix structures that result in staff reporting both horizon- 
tally and vertically within the organization. Thus, a training manager 
might report to a training executive, as well as to an operations manager. 
Training managers are now more likely to be located geographically 
closer to their key customers. In this way, they can play a more strate- 
gic role in the organization. Robert Mager, in 1994, went so far as to pre- 
dict that the training manager role will continue to assume more im- 
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portance and eventually may become a stepping-stone to the position of 
chief executive officer (Filipczak, 1994). 

The boundaries between support functions were clear in the 1980s. 
Over the past decade, however, it has become more difficult to delineate 
the boundaries between human resource development, organization de- 
velopment, training and development, and performance technology. 
This blurring of these departmental boundaries is also reflected in the 
interdisciplinary nature of professional associations, conferences and 
professional journals. 

Many organizations are currently experimenting with a variety of re- 
structuring arrangements. Many functions are being combined. This is 
often driven not only by financial considerations, but by a desire to op- 
timize the skill sets of the various functions. In some organizations in 
Australia and Japan, for example, training managers are responsible for 
the human resource recruiting function, as well as management devel- 
opment. In other cases, training staffs are required to develop human re- 
source generalist skills when the human resource department is merged 
with training and development. In South Africa, legislation governing 
training and development practice has resulted in the merging of human 
resource and training roles in many organizations. 

The Professionalization of Training Personnel 

The personnel in the training function have changed considerably 
over the past 14 years. Historically, trainers as well as training managers 
were content experts rather than training experts (Pepitone, 1995) 
Many of these persons had made short-term, lateral moves from else- 
where in the organization. Although they were committed to their 
training roles, they often lacked design and delivery knowledge and 
skills. In many cases, training managers were appointed from the ranks 
of managers who were approaching retirement. Consequently, senior 
management seldom regarded training personnel as suitable for promo- 
tion to general executive positions in the organization (Odiorne 
Rummler, 1988). In general, training personnel were viewed as isolated 
from the mainstream of the organization. 

Today the department is less likely to be referred to as the training de- 
partment and training manager is rarely the position name. The training 
manager in 2003 is known by a variety of titles. Some examples of these 
are chief learning officer,- director of learning, management and perfor- 
mance; manager of human performance technology,- director of perfor- 
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mance improvement; manager of design and development; and learning 
solutions manager. In contrast to the previous reliance on relatively 
lov^-level staff who had drifted into training from another function, the 
department is now more likely to be staffed by a cadre of professionals 
with formal training in adult education, instructional design, human re- 
source development or organization development (Filipczak, 1994}, 
Moreover, current training managers are likely to also have business and 
management expertise and experience that enable them to address tech- 
nical and financial issues of concern to the organization. 

Training managers in large organizations may also hire specialists 
with such skills as information technology, database creation, knowl- 
edge management, and industrial psychology. As a team, they manage 
the complete learning process, from initial performance assessments to 
long-term evaluations of the impact of training services on both the or- 
ganization's and the customers' goals. 

It is now common for external consultants to support some of the 
training department functions. In the 1980s, a relatively small number 
of organizations used external contractors to deliver in-house training. 
By 1998, according to the American Society of Training Development 
(ASTD) estimates, 70% of organizations in the United States were using 
external trainers to deliver some of their classroom training (Bassi Van 
Buren, 1998). The 2001 ASTD Industry Report identified a reversal of 
this trend beginning three years earlier (Van Buren, 2001). Van Buren 
suggests in this report that organizations now spend less on external 
consultants than they previously had because they want services that 
are more customized, individualized, timely, and less expensive than 
consultants can generally provide. This decreasing expenditure may also 
be a function of the unsettled global economic climate since 2000 that 
has forced training managers to bring design, development, and delivery 
back inside the organization in order to reduce costs. 



Conclusions 

Training managers belong to a global community, and while there is 
great diversity in how they perform their roles, there is no doubt that 
these roles have changed over the past 14 years. Training managers are 
now immersed in every aspect of their organizations and they tend to 
work more closely with the business operations they serve. They are no 
longer solely focused only on the training organization, but take a strate- 
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gic leadership role in the organization at large. They are able to establish 
vertical and horizontal alliances to gain support for the training function 
iBrinkerhoff & Gill, r994). They view themselves as managers of orga- 
nizational brainpower, rather than developers of individual brainpower 
(Rossett Sheldon, 2001). They view themselves as change agents, 
rather than administrators and logistics managers. They make signifi- 
cant contributions to many aspects of the organization, beyond those 
specifically related to training per se. Today's training managers demon- 
strate considerably more business thinking and operational understand- 
ing than did those of even a decade ago. 

The role of the modern training manager has changed to such an ex- 
tent that the 1989 IBSTPI training manager competencies now seem 
outdated. In addition, some questioned their applicability outside of the 
United States. Consequently, new ones are warranted. This book pro- 
vides a detailed description and discussion of these new training man- 
ager competencies. While it does not provide a step-by-step guide to us- 
ing the competencies in the work place, this book does serve to enhance 
the training manager's knowledge base. 
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The 2003 IBSTPI Training Manager 
Competencies and Their Development 



T his chapter lays the foundation for the development of the new IB- 
STPI training manager competencies. First, it reviews past efforts in 
training manager competency modeling. Then it examines the cur- 
rent IBSTPI training manager competency project by discussing the IB- 
STPI competency development model and the assumptions underlying 
its use. Finally, the competencies themselves are presented. 



A Brief History of Training Manager Competency Modeling 

Possibly the first systematic attempt to determine more precisely 
what a training manager does and what competencies are needed was 
made by Belman and Bliek in 1959. It was not until more than a decade 
later, in the 1970s, that the literature began to address the roles of train- 
ing managers again. Nadler's (1970) training manager model was among 
the early explorations of the subject. He saw the work of the training 
manager as providing training, development, and education, although he 
did prefer the term HRD manager to TSUD manager. He identified three 
major roles for training managers: administrator, consultant, and learn- 
ing specialist. Nadler's work influenced thinking about training man- 
agers for the next 20 years and also provided the basis for future model 
and competency development efforts. 

In the late 1970s, there was further exploration of training manager 
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competencies. The American Society of Training St Development 
(ASTD) began its sponsorship of three significant training manager 
competency studies. 

The first ASTD study is the Study of Professional Training and De- 
velopment Roleshy Pinto and Walker, published in 1978. There they de- 
fine the training manager role in terms of 14 activities: 

1. Needs analysis and diagnosis 

2. Determining appropriate training approaches 

3 . Program design and development 

4. Developing material resources 

5 . Managing internal resources 

6. Managing external resources 

7. Individual development, planning, and counseling 

8 . Job or performance-related training 

9. Conducting classroom training 

10. Group and organization development 

1 1 . Training research 

12. Managing working relationships with managers and clients 

1 3 . Managing the training and development function 

14. Professional self development 

The following year, the Ontario Society for Training and Develop- 
ment (1979) published a study that identifies five competencies: ad- 
ministration, communications, evaluation, person/organization inter- 
face, and manpower planning. An additional output of their research is 
a planning guide that served as a self-evaluation tool enabling practi- 
tioners to evaluate their strengths and development needs against the 
competencies. 

The second ASTD study is McLagan and McCullough's Models for Ex- 
cellence, published in 1983. It identifies 15 human resource develop- 
ment roles, including the manager of training and development. Thirty- 
one competencies are identified, of which only 18 are considered critical 
for training managers. The authors comment, "This study moves train- 
ing and development one step closer to being a profession. We've helped 
define the field with more rigor and specificity than ever before and 
helped clarify its body of knowledge" (McLagan McCullough, 1983, 
p. 24I. 

In 1985 Laird further developed Nadler's 1970 model. First, he expands 
the original three roles (administrator, consultant, and learning special- 
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ist| into four. He accomplishes this by dividing the learning specialist 
role into two: designer of learning experiences and instructor. Then he 
identifies related competencies. Laird posits that a training manager has 
to be expert in all four areas. His competencies are, in most cases, ap- 
plicable to all four roles. 

The question as to whether there are competencies unique only to 
training managers has been addressed periodically. Nadler and Wiggs 
(1986), for example, suggest that training managers need a special know- 
ledge base. They maintain that it is especially important that training 
managers understand the nature of an organization as a system. 

The third ASTD sponsored study. Models for HRD Practice, was pub- 
lished in 1989. In this study, McLagan (1989) presents HRD as a merger 
of the fields of training, career development, and organization develop- 
ment. She then builds upon the 1983 ASTD competency list to reflect 
this new view of the field. She identifies in her study 13 roles and 39 ar- 
eas of competency. New competencies include areas such as coaching 
skills, relationship building, electronic systems skills, and visionary 
skills. 

In the late 1980s, Hale [1991) identified training manager competen- 
cies through the literature and the use of expert panels. She also ex- 
plored the question of whether the skills required and tasks performed 
by training managers and managers of other functions differ, Hale's re- 
search provided the basis for the original IBSTPI training manager com- 
petencies in 1989. Consequently, it serves as the most critical founda- 
tion for this new list. (This research is discussed in more detail in 
chapter -6.) 

Exploration continued throughout the 1990s. McCoy's 1993 study 
proposes a set of competencies for those managing small human re- 
source development departments. He identifies four major interdiscipli- 
nary areas and the competencies for each area. His four skill areas are 
business skills, managerial skills, human resource development skills, 
and personal attributes. However, only the human resource develop- 
ment competencies are relevant to training managers. Others are ap- 
plicable to managers of any function. 

The most recent ASTD sponsored study, ASTD Models for Human 
Performance Improvement, is written by Rothwell and was published in 
1996. His study identifies the roles, competencies, and outputs of human 
resource development practitioners from a human performance improve- 
ment perspective. These competencies are aligned with four primary 
roles: analyst, intervention specialist, change manager, and evaluator. 
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In spite of this body of literature, when IBSTPI reviewed its 1989 
training manager competencies in 1999, the organization concluded not 
only that a major revision was warranted, but that the field had pro- 
gressed to the point where another examination of the issue would be 
useful. While the original 1 5 IBSTPI competencies were still considered 
to be generally relevant to the training manager role, several were now 
of lesser importance. More importantly, there were significant gaps in 
the list of competencies. For example, the terms knowledge manage- 
ment and e-ieaming were unknown in r989. Likewise, there was no 
mention of the need to align the training function with the mission of 
the organization. Networking and cross-functional alliances were not 
discussed, nor was ethics. Clearly the 1989 competencies do not reflect 
the changed organizational environment in which training is now situ- 
ated. There is also the issue of cross-cultural relevance. Peterson (r997) 
warned against the belief that competencies considered appropriate in 
the United States are applicable in other regions of the world. This, too, 
was a major concern of IBSTPI. 



The IBSTPI Competency Development Model 

The Nature of Competence and Competencies 

IBSTPI competency development efforts are part of the well-estab- 
lished history of performance-based program design.^ Nonetheless, 
there are differing views of the nature of a competency and its relation- 
ship to professional competence itself. While some mistake competen- 
cies for personality traits or characteristics or for styles and values 
(Parry, 1998), most see personal characteristics and aptitudes as founda- 
tional to skill and knowledge demonstration, but not inherent to the na- 
ture of competence. It is generally agreed that while competence is the 
state of being well qualified, competency statements are descriptions of 



1. This movement has various origins. One was the demand for clearly definable 
measures of program effectiveness in teacher education programs (Dick, Watson &. 
Kaufman, 1981). Competency-based education applied the then innovative systems 
design techniques and elements of mastery learning (Young &. Van Mondfrans, 19 72, 1 - 
These new programs coincided with the work of McClelland (1973L which outlines 
methods for identifying competencies that provide non-biased ways of predicting job 
performance. McClelland's competency approach was applied in the organizational 
human resource functions of employee selection, career development, and perfor- 
mance appraisal and development. 
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the critical ways in which such competence is demonstrated. IBSTPI de- 
fines a competency as: a knowledge, skill, or attitude that enables one 
to effectively perform the activities of a given occupation or function to 
the standards expected in employment. 

This orientation combines two of McLagan's (1997) approaches to 
competency; the first identifies job tasks and the second views compe- 
tencies as an accumulation of knowledge, skills and attitudes. The IB- 
STPI competencies are statements of behavior, not personality traits or 
beliefs, but they do often reflect attitudes. They are correlated with per- 
formance on a job and are typically measured against commonly ac- 
cepted standards. Moreover, there is an implication that the IBSTPI 
competencies can be developed through training. 

The IBSTPI Generic Competency Development Model 

Marrelli (1998) defines a competency model as "the organization of 
identified competencies into a conceptual framework that enables the 
people in an organization to understand, talk about, and apply the com- 
petencies ... an organizing scheme" (p. 10). Figure 2.1 shows the generic 
IBSTPI competency development model. 




Figure 2.1. The generic IBSTPI competency development model. 
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A set of competencies^ such as the IBSTPI training manager compe- 
tencies, relates to a job role. The role definition is typically a prelimi- 
nary step to competency definition. Competencies totally unrelated to 
actual jobs are usually impossible to use effectively, fob roles, however, 
can be defined generically or they can be customized to reflect a given 
work context (Lucia &. Lepsinger, 1999). The IBSTPI training manager 
competencies reflect a more generalized view of the training manager's 
job. Consequently, a specific position with a given organization may re- 
late to only a portion of these competencies. 

fob roles, however, must be interpreted further to facilitate compe- 
tency definition. Specific job behaviors must be identified. In addition, 
the performance and ethical standards and values commonly used in the 
field to evaluate such behaviors must also be determined. Finally, one 
must clarify a vision of the field. This vision may be the result of inter- 
pretations of current research and emerging trends, or it may be the re- 
sult of societal or business pressures, fob behaviors, vision, and stan- 
dards provide the major input into the identification and validation of 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes critical to a particular job role. 

Structurally, the IBSTPI competency model consists of three compo- 
nents: domains, competencies, and performance statements, Compe- 
tency statements in the IBSTPI format are short, general descriptions of 
complex efforts. One example is, "Communicate effectively in written, 
oral, and visual form." Additional detail is needed in this and all other 
competencies to more fully explain what is entailed in the activity. 
These explanations are provided via performance statements. A full 
demonstration of a given competency would then consist of a series of 
more specific behaviors. For example, the communication competency 
is partially supported by the performance statement, "Use language ap- 
propriate to the audience and context." Competencies and performance 
statements are structurally the same, differing only in the level of be- 
havior specificity. Performance statements are not, however, simply 
process descriptions. 

Even though competencies are general, they can, nonetheless, be cat- 
egorized into even larger domains of activity. This competency model- 
ing tactic is recommended by Spencer and Spencer (1993). The domains 
serve to highlight the relationships among clusters of competencies. 

The IBSTPI training manager competencies are clustered into do- 
mains that highlight key areas of job activity. In addition, there is an ini- 
tial professional foundations domain. The domains do not imply the use 
of a particular management process. They do facilitate competency 
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summaries and theme identification, even as the performance state- 
ments facilitate detailed analysis. All levels — domain, competency, and 
performance statement — can be used in program design. 



Implementing the Model for Training Managers 

The IBSTPI competency development model provides overall direc- 
tion for the competency development process. In actual operation, there 
are three major phases used to update the ID competencies, each of 
which is fundamentally an empirical procedure. The phases are: ( i ) iden- 
tification of foundational research, (2) competency drafting, and (3) com- 
petency validation and rewriting. 

Phase I: Identification of foundational research. The previous set of IB- 
STPI training manager competencies served as the foundation of the cur- 
rent set. This 1989 set of competencies was based principally upon the 
1980s research of Hale (1991). In addition, the results of recent training 
manager research served as input. Basic premises and tentative assump- 
tions were articulated and agreed upon. A new base list was developed 
using these sources. 

Phase II: Competency drafting. The IBSTPI board of directors served 
as an expert focus group that analyzed and debated the base list. Com- 
petencies and performance statements were rewritten by persons with 
particular expertise in a given area. The new list was analyzed, debated, 
and rewritten several times to reflect the evolving input and to establish 
format consistency. 

Phase III: Competency validation and rewriting. Once a list was es- 
tablished that had full board approval, a survey instrument was devised 
for general web-based distribution. These instruments were adminis- 
tered to instructional design practitioners, academics, and managers in 
diverse geographical locations and work environments. The final list 
was modified to reflect the input of this group. Whenever the decision 
was split, the board made the ultimate decision based upon its collective 
experience and vision. 



Assumptions of the IBSTPI Training Manager Competencies 

The new training manager competencies are based upon ten assump- 
tions, seven of which are basic to all IBSTPI competency standards. 
They speak to the IBSTPI competency development process. These as- 
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sumptions, combined with the three assumptions specific to the nature 
of the training-manager role discussed in chapter i, are critical to one's 
interpretation of the competencies. 

Basic IBSTPI Competency Assumptions 

The first four basic assumptions relate to the inclusiveness of a set of 
IBSTPI competencies. These assumptions are: 

Assumption i: IBSTPI competencies are comprehensive. 

Assumption 2: Few persons, regardless of their levels of exper- 
tise, are able to successfully demonstrate all of the competen- 
cies listed. 

Assumption 3: IBSTPI competencies pertain to persons working 
in a wide range of job settings. 

Assumption 4: IBSTPI competencies should be meaningful and 
useful worldwide. 

Any IBSTPI competency list is intentionally constructed very broadly 
in order to be relevant to persons working in many industries and in or- 
ganizations of many sizes. While one could argue that IBSTPI compe- 
tencies are universally applicable, it is probably more accurate to say 
that they are most germane to business environments or to the business 
arm of other work settings, such as education. 

However, if one were to compare the work of a given individual to a 
list of IBSTPI competencies and performance statements, it would be 
surprising if he or she demonstrated all of these tasks on a given job. 
This phenomenon is not only reflective of the increasing complexity of 
all jobs in the training and performance improvement field, but also of 
the important influence a particular work environment and organiza- 
tional culture has upon particular jobs. 

One consequence of both job complexity and unique approaches that 
given organizations have to structuring their work is often that particu- 
lar functions are divided among individuals. This results in a type of job 
specialization that is more typical in today's market than it was in pre- 
vious decades. The training manager competencies (as was true of the 
IBSTPI instructional design competencies) are also viewed in terms of 
typical job specialties (see chapter 5}. 

EBSTPI's major effort to construct job standards that are meaningful on 
a global basis is of particular note. Today the training and performance 
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improvement field is one that is practiced in all parts of the world. Even 
though particular aspects of practice vary, and certainly terminology 
varies from country to country there are nonetheless fundamental prin- 
ciples and commonalities that are critical to all. 

Global applicability of IBSTPI competencies is achieved through the 
intimate involvement of professionals throughout the world in the en- 
tire development process. The IBSTPI Board itself is representative of 
many markets and care is taken in the competency validation process to 
insure input from persons in every major geographical sector of the 
training field. 

Users may find that the competencies have to be adapted to their spe- 
cific situations at times, since they are written to be as inclusive as pos- 
sible. In fact, such adaptation is encouraged and reflected in the next ba- 
sic competency assumption: 

Assumption 5 : IBSTPI competencies are generic and amenable to 
customization. 

It is assumed that when the competencies are put to use in actual work 
environments they may be modified to blend into that particular cul- 
ture. For example, particular language may be changed to reflect local 
custom. This does not distort the original intent or the validity of the 
competencies. 

Finally, all IBSTPI competencies are written not solely as reflections 
of current practice, but rather as professional standards. The last two ba- 
sic assumptions speak to this phenomenon. 

Assumption 6: IBSTPI competencies define the manner in which 
the training and performance improvement field should be 
practiced. 

Assumption 7: IBSTPI competencies reflect societal and discipli- 
nary values and ethics. 

The IBSTPI competencies take positions about the training field. One 
can find competencies that reflect trends, emerging issues, and particu- 
lar philosophies. These are typically characteristic of the times in which 
the competencies were developed. For example, in the training manager 
competencies, the field of knowledge management is addressed. It is rec- 
ognized that not all training managers at this time are involved in 
knowledge management. Nonetheless, the competeney is included be- 
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cause of the position that it is an important and emerging job function. 
Likewise the importance of cultural diversity permeates the training 
manager competencies and performance statements. 



The 2003 IBSTPI Training Manager Domains^ Competencies 
and Performance Statements 

There are 14 newly updated IBSTPI training manager competencies. 
These competencies are clustered into four general domains and are sup- 
ported by 88 performance statements. The domain groupings serve or- 
ganizational and conceptual functions and suggest the scope and inter- 
relatedness of the job tasks of training managers. The entire list of 
competencies and performance statements follows. 

The 2003 IBSTPI Tiaining Manager Standards 
Professional Foundations 

z. Communicate effectively in written, oral, and visual form. 

a. Prepare messages that are clear, concise, and grammatically 
correct. 

b. Use language appropriate to the audience and context. 

c. Use the language of the organization to communicate training and 
performance concepts. 

d. Simplify and summarize complex information, 

e. Use interpersonal communication skills to establish and maintain 
effective working relationships. 

f. Use active listening skills in all situations. 

g. Use consulting skills to clarify issues. 

h. Use negotiation skills to achieve goals. 

i. Facilitate meetings effectively. 

j. Deliver presentations that engage and persuade. 

k. Use visuals to inform and motivate. 

l. Use technology to enhance communication. 

2 . Comply with established ethical and legal standards. 

a. Comply with organizational and professional codes of ethics. 

b. Comply with ethical and legal requirements for confidentiality 
and anonymity. 
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c. Avoid internal and external conflicts of interest. 

d. Comply with the organization's proprietary information, 
electronic security, and property protection regulations. 

e. Comply with the legal requirements of copyright and other 
intellectual property laws. 

f. Adhere to legal procedures to protect the rights of the organiza- 
tion, employees, and customers. 

3. Maintain networks to advocate for and support the training and 
performance function. 

a. Establish cross-functional alliances within the organization. 

b. Maintain industry-specific contacts for benchmarking. 

c. Establish ongoing relationships with suppliers and customers. 

d. Represent and promote your organization within training and 
other professional communities. 

4. Update and improve professional and business knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. 

a. Keep up-to-date with and apply relevant developments in training, 
performance, and related fields. 

b. Maintain knowledge of the products, services, and operations of 
the organization. 

c. Keep up-to-date with developments in the business of the 
organization. 

d. Keep up-to-date with customer requirements. 

e. Continuously update technology skills. 

f. Maintain awareness of social, cultural, and political trends and 
issues and their implications for the organization. 

g. Participate in professional activities. 

Performance Analysis and Planning 

5. Develop and monitor a strategic plan. 

a. Align the training function with the organization's vision and 
mission. 

b. Use advisory groups to review plans and assist with their imple- 
mentation. 

c. Establish metrics to monitor the training function's performance 
against its strategic plan. 

d. Review the strategic plan periodically and adjust training goals as 
required. 
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6. Use performance analysis to improve the organization. 

a. Act as an internal consultant to identify performance problems 
and opportunities. 

b. Use a systems perspective to analyze performance problems. 

c. Determine the consequences of not taking action to solve perfor* 
mance problems. 

d. Recommend cost-effective performance solutions. 

e. Advocate and use non-instructional solutions when appropriate. 

f. Insure the use of analysis to determine knowledge and skill 
requirements. 

7 . Plan and promote organizational change. 

a. Define expectations and establish criteria for success. 

b. Determine the potential political, economic, social, cultural, and 
emotional impact of performance solutions. 

c. Inform stakeholders of the benefits, risks, conditions for success, 
time lines, and costs of proposed solutions. 

d. Solicit confirmation and support for proposed changes. 

e. Promote lifelong learning as a continuous improvement process 
for the organization. 

Design and Development 

8. Insure the application of instructional design principles. 

a. Adapt design processes to meet the needs of the organization. 

b. Insure that design solutions reflect the characteristics of the 
organization. 

c. Insure that design solutions reflect the diversity of learner 
characteristics in the organization. 

d. Promote the effective use of instructional design processes. 

9 . Use technology to enhance the training function. 

a. Analyze existing and emerging technologies and their uses in the 
organization. 

b. Use technology to support the administration of the training 
function. 

c. Use technology to design, deliver, and administer training 
interventions. 

d. Promote effective e-learning solutions. 
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e. Select technology that is compatible with the organization and 
the training role. 

f. Model the appropriate use of technology within the organization. 

10. Evaluate training and performance interventions. 

a. Develop comprehensive evaluation policies and strategies for the 
training function. 

b. Document direct and indirect costs of training and performance 
solutions. 

c. Document the impact of training and performance solutions. 

d. Use evaluation data to enhance the quality of training and 
performance solutions. 

e. Disseminate evaluation data to all project stakeholders. 

f. Evaluate and revise project processes and procedures. 

Administration 

11. Apply leadership skills to the training function. 

a. Position the training function as a strategic partner in achieving 
business goals. 

b. Develop organizational support for training strategies and 
solutions. 

c. Market the training function. 

d. Insure that training services and products reflect organizational 
philosophy, culture, and brand identity. 

e. Recruit and select training staff. 

f. Develop staff to enhance their professional skills and the training 
function. 

g. Create and build teams to meet project goals. 

h. Cultivate a sense of ownership within project teams. 

i. Identify and minimize the effects of internal barriers on achieving 
project goals. 

12. Apply management skills to the training function. 

a. Model a customer -focused business style. 

b. Manage relationships with internal and external consultants. 

c. Manage outsourcing. 

d. Anticipate and resolve conflicts. 

e. Manage and direct training personnel. 

f. Manage and direct multiple projects. 

g. Deliver products and services on a timely basis. 
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IS. Apply business skills to the training function. 

a. Manage the training function as a model of effective business 
practice. 

b. Promote the business case for performance interventions. 

c. Develop budgets. 

d. Manage financial and material resources. 

e. Maintain a business data collection, retrieval, and reporting 
system. 

f. Maintain and schedule training facilities and equipment. 

g. Publish materials and documents in a professional, economical, 
and timely manner. 

14. Implement knowledge management solutions. 

a. Promote knowledge management within the training function 
and the organization, 

b. Partner in the establishment of processes to gather, store, retrieve, 
and share information. 

c. Establish processes to reuse and add value to existing knowledge. 

d. Establish knowledge-sharing communities. 

e. Use knowledge management solutions to integrate learning into 
the work environment. 
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T he updated view of the role of the modern training manager is one 
that reflects the increasing sophistication of the training business, 
as well as the pressures facing contemporary organizations. This 
chapter explores the dimensions of each of the new competencies and 
performance statements in light of both this sophistication and these 
pressures. 

The four IBSTPI domains of competency — professional foundations, 
performance analysis and planning, design and development, and ad- 
ministration — present a view of what the successful training manager 
can and does perform on the job. 



Professional Foundations 

The first competency domain is professional foundations, and four 
competency areas fall within its scope. They are: effective communica- 
tion, ethical and legal compliance, internal and external networking, 
and updating professional and business knowledge 
In the 1989 publication, the IBSTPI training manager competencies 
were not grouped into domains. A comparison of the original list with 
the current updated version shows that communication effectiveness is 
the only competency in common in the professional foundations do- 
main. In the past decade issues of ethical and legal compliance have as- 
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sumed a much greater significance in the United States, and in Europe 
many countries have had to develop new legal training programs to com- 
ply with European Union laws and human resource policies. The im- 
portance of networks and the need to continuously update one's busi- 
ness skill and knowledge are also a function of the expanding role of the 
training manager. 

• Competency i: CommunicBte effectively in written, oral, and visual 
form. The ii performance statements supporting this competency are: 

a. Prepare messages that are clear, concise and grammatically 
correct. 

b. Use language appropriate to the audience and context. 

c. Use the language of the organization to communicate training 
and performance concepts. 

d. Simplify and summarize complex information. 

e. Use interpersonal communication skills to establish and 
maintain effective working relationships. 

f. Use active listening skills in all situations. 

g. Use consulting skills to clarify issues. 

h. Use negotiation skills to achieve goals. 

i. Facilitate meetings effectively. 

j. Deliver presentations that engage and persuade. 

k. Use visuals to inform and motivate. 

l. Use technology to enhance communication. 

Communication is the first competency in the professional founda- 
tions domain and it has more performance statements supporting it than 
any of the others in this domain. This is indicative of the overall impor- 
tance of communication, regardless of the size, culture, function, or lo- 
cation of the training manager's organization. 

Today, many training managers spend considerably more time com- 
municating (whether it be face-to-face, by telephone, or electronically) 
than they have in the past, and the communication is typically more 
complex. Moreover they communicate with a broader range of people. 
The reasons for this broader range are twofold. First, departments, such 
as human resource development, organization development, and train- 
ing and development have common interests and involvement in mariy 
of the same projects. Second, multi-functional teams are frequently es- 
tablished as the most effective way to address complex organizational 
needs. Training managers in geographically dispersed organizations are 
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also faced with the problems inherent in communicating across cul- 
tures and overcoming language barriers. 

The widespread use of technologies for communication has added an- 
other dimension to this process. E-mail, conference calls, videoconfer- 
ences, and electronic meetings using software such as Net Meeting are 
all becoming routine in the business sector. These new technologies 
make it possible and relatively easy to communicate simultaneously 
with widely dispersed group of individuals, even when they are located 
across several time zones. When difficulties arise in these situations, 
they are often due to losing unspoken communication cues from body 
language and facial expressions. 

Effective training managers are first and foremost skilled internal con- 
sultants. They assume the posture of a partner rather than that of the ex- 
pert. In these consulting roles they work collaboratively with their cus- 
tomers, employing good questioning and diagnostic skills to explore 
performance issues and identify solutions. They listen. Likewise, they 
prepare their teams to also serve as internal consultants to the other 
parts of the organization. 

Training managers must be able to communicate training and perfor- 
mance concepts horizontally as well as vertically within the organiza- 
tion without using technical training, organization development or in- 
structional design language. They must use the language of the 
customer. Training managers often must sell their services or solutions 
to higher management. Consequently, they must be adept at communi- 
cating in the management language of the organization. The ability to 
communicate using the concepts and terminology of the listener en- 
hances the training manager's credibility throughout the organization. 

Meetings are a fact of life in organizations, and training managers 
spend much of their day in meetings. These may be internal meetings 
with their teams or they may be external meetings with subject matter 
experts, cross-functional teams, or other managers. Meetings are the fo- 
rums in which training managers gather data, present information, ex- 
change ideas, and negotiate. Effective meeting leadership requires ex- 
pertise in the skills of active listening, discussion facilitation, leading 
brainstorming sessions, communicating clear goals, confliet resolution, 
and keeping the meeting on track. 

Negotiation skills have assumed greater importance at all organiza- 
tional levels over the past decade. It is a skill that training managers 
must master to achieve their goals. Negotiation is closely related to in- 
fluence and persuasion. In the course of a day, the training manager may 
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have to negotiate with contractors for reduced fees and with suppliers 
for more acceptable costs, to persuade management to increase the bud- 
get or staff, to influence colleagues to collaborate on a cross-functional 
intervention, or to persuade team members to support an unpopular de- 
cision. The ability to negotiate, reach consensus, and collaborate with 
others to achieve goals is fundamental to getting things done, particu- 
larly in large organizations where training managers are dependent on 
support from other functional groups. Conflict resolution skills may 
also be needed to resolve issues with vendors, customers and among 
team members. 

Training managers are constantly communicating information to oth- 
ers within their organizations by presenting strategic plans, proposing 
interventions, outlining budgets, and reporting results. In many organi- 
zations, senior managers prefer that information be presented in a graph- 
ical stand-alone format rather than listen to a training manager talk 
them through a written report. Training managers must therefore be 
adept at using PowerPoint slides or electronic technologies to capture 
attention, convey the key elements of their message, and gain support 
for their proposals. The ever-increasing options in electronic communi- 
cation will put pressure on training managers to be even more skillful in 
getting their message across. 

Training managers, unlike many others in an organization, interact 
with all levels and all functions. This requires them to have a high level 
of proficiency in the communication skills of questioning, listening, 
proposing, negotiating, collaborating, and managing meetings. They 
must also be able to provide clear, credible and timely information to all 
employees. 

Competency 2: Comply with established ethical and legal standards. 
The six performance statements that support this competency are: 

a. Comply with organizational and professional codes of ethics. 

b. Comply with ethical and legal requirements for confidentiality 
and anonymity. 

c. Avoid internal and external conflicts of interest. 

d. Comply with the organization's proprietary information, elec- 
tronic security, and property protection regulations. 

e. Comply with the legal requirements of copyright and other intel- 
lectual property laws. 

f. Adhere to legal procedures to protect the rights of the organiza- 
tion, employees and customers. 
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Legal standards provide clear guidance as to how a training manager 
must not act, whereas ethics are normative and provide a set of stan- 
dards about how training managers should act (Ruona & Rusaw, 2001). 
Unlike the law, ethics constitute a set of general expectations that 
should govern relevant professional practice and often require consider- 
able judgment in their application. Most professional groups provide a 
code of ethics to guide professional behavior. The expectation is that 
practitioners will model the highest standards of behavior. IBSTPI has 
developed a Code of Ethical Standards for Training Managers (refer to 
Appendix E). This code addresses the range of issues typically faced by 
training managers. 

Training managers are duty-bound to maintain an up-to-date knowl- 
edge of ethical and legal issues relative to both their own professional 
practice and that of the larger industry in which they work. They are 
also responsible for guaranteeing that their own staffs, as well as others 
such as vendors, all conform to the legal and ethical standards of the pro- 
fession. As such, training managers must: adhere to copyright and in- 
tellectual property law, particularly in relation to the use of Internet ma- 
terials; refrain from making false claims about interventions, such as 
overstating the impact or return on investment; and maintain confiden- 
tiality with customer data, such as that generating from needs assess- 
ments or evaluations. They must also scrupulously avoid conflict of in- 
terest (such as giving preference to a training vendor who is family 
member or friend) and protect the organization by maintaining confi- 
dentiality of proprietary information, particularly with respect to leak- 
ing inside information. 

Training managers have an obligation to make sure that all members 
of the organization are fully conversant with and trained in the legal and 
ethical issues related to human resources. Such issues are generally not 
popular training topics. Nonetheless, training managers must insure 
that all staff, particularly managers, are fully conversant with relevant 
professional and business ethics, that they remain current with regula- 
tory changes affecting their product and services, and that they are 
trained in the employment and personnel laws of their country. Train- 
ing managers in the United States have been affeeted in recent years by 
a series of court decisions on the legal liability of an organization's "fail- 
ure to train." One example of this might be training in safety practices 
or the handling of dangerous materials in factories. Training managers 
have a responsibility not only to be sure that employees are fully trained 
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for their work roles, but also to protect the organization from "failure to 
train" lawsuits. 

The role of the training manager with respect to legal and ethical is- 
sues becomes even more important. for global organizations. Sometimes 
acceptable practices in one region may be considered ethically suspect 
in another. Legal issues relating to employment practices can also vary 
from country to country, even among countries in the same region, such 
as Europe. The challenge facing training managers in multinational or- 
ganizations is three-fold. First, they must assist the organization to in- 
tegrate its legal obligations and ethical values into their global business 
practices. At the same time they must review and update their training 
materials regarding ethical and legal issues. Finally, they must provide 
guarantees that employees in all regions are rapidly and effectively 
trained and current in the legal and ethical standards (Moorthy, De 
George, Donaldson, Elios, Solomon, &Textor, 1998). 

Training managers, therefore, have a dual responsibility. They are re- 
sponsible first to themselves and second to their organizations. They 
have a responsibility to insure that a/i are ethically and legally grounded 
by establishing a firm knowledge base of information. 

Competency 3: Maintain networks to advocate for and support the 
training and performance function. The four performance statements as- 
sociated with this competency are: 

a. Establish cross-functional alliances within the organization. 

b. Maintain industry-specific contacts for benchmarking. 

c. Establish ongoing relationships with suppliers and customers. 

d. Represent and promote your organization within training and 
other professional communities. 

In the past, training managers often have worked in isolation, plan- 
ning and implementing training programs with relatively little interac- 
tion across the larger organization. Today their roles are far more com- 
plex and diverse, requiring them to be strategically linked to: key 
decision makers in the organization; subject matter experts who can as- 
sist with course design issues; internal customers who provide insight 
on business priorities; and professional associations and colleagues. 

Effective training managers build a network of informal alliances and 
partnerships throughout the organization and utilize this network in or- 
der to achieve their goals. These alliances should begin with staff func- 
tions, such as human resource development and organizational devel- 
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opment. Unfortunately, in too many organizations, territorial issues and 
a lack of trust limit the networking, sharing, and collaboration among 
these functional groups, 

A second tier of network relationships should be built with influen- 
tial individuals in the organization who can support and advocate for the 
training function. This network would include managers who consis- 
tently demonstrate a keen interest in and commitment to training. Ef- 
fective training managers cultivate strong links with key groups at every 
level in the organization. Filipczak (1994) observes that training direc- 
tors 'Vho get out into the operations of a company and actively partner 
with line managers who have real performance problems begin to evolve 
into a different kind of animal. .When training directors start moving 
away from traditional human resource development toward developing 
performance solutions for their company, they start to become what 
Mager calls performance directors" (p. 33). 

Networking at this level is politically motivated in many respects. 
Well-positioned internal advocates can provide an entree to senior deci- 
sion makers and generate support and resources for the training func- 
tion. They may also act as organizational infonnants and in that role 
provide inside information and advance notice of policy decisions that 
may impact the training function. 

External networks, often developed through involvement with pro- 
fessional associations, allow training managers to rapidly gather bench- 
marking information from other organizations or to identify innovative 
solutions for training problems. Training managers need to form links 
with colleagues in the same industry or field and utilize these contacts 
to their advantage. With the current trend to outsource much of the 
work of the training function, training managers often use their external 
networks to locate third party vendors and consultants who offer the 
range of training services and products required. Good relationship man- 
agement of both suppliers and customers will insure quality service and 
products and continued requests for training assistance from internal 
customers. 

Networking is a critical skill for training managers. A well-networked 
professional knows whom to go to for advice, insight, resources or sup- 
port and can draw on that relationship for what is needed. Networks 
should be built throughout the organization with individuals as well as 
with those groups training managers naturally ally with. Training man- 
agers should also cultivate industry-related and professional networks 
in the external environment with vendors, consultants, universities. 
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professional associations and other training groups, as well as service 
groups such as the local Chamber of Commerce. These networks pro- 
vide opportunities for training managers to represent their organiza- 
tions, to promote their profession, to stay abreast with new develop- 
ments in the training field as well as to support colleagues in the 
network when they request assistance. 

Competency 4: Update and improve professional and business knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes. The seven performance statements related to 
this competency are: 

a. Keep up-to-date with and apply relevant developments in 
training, performance, and related fields. 

b. Maintain knowledge of the products, services, and operations 
of the organization. 

c. Keep up-to-date with developments in the business of the 
organization. 

d. Keep up-to-date with customer requirements, 

e. Continuously update technology skills. 

f. Maintain awareness of social, cultural, and political trends 
and issues and their implications for the organization. 

g. Participate in professional activities. 

The pressure on today's training managers to remain up-to-date is con- 
stant, since their knowledge becomes outdated more rapidly and their 
repertoire of skills needs to be broader than ever. Training will remain a 
viable discipline as long as training managers continue to update and en- 
hance their skills (Coleman, 1992). Training managers should therefore 
commit themselves to continuous self-assessment and professional de- 
velopment. This can be achieved by networking, attending professional 
association meetings and conferences, attending training courses, and 
undertaking personal study. 

Training managers also need to remain current in other fields that 
overlap training and development. These may include adult learning, 
change management, instructional design, and management and leader- 
ship development. A great deal of professional development information 
can be gained by visiting the web sites of professional associations serv- 
ing these fields. 

Historically, training managers have not established educational qual- 
ifications in the field of business. Now many find they need to improve 
their knowledge and skills in areas such as finance and business manage- 
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merit to keep pace with changes in their departments. Business courses 
are readily available for training managers at universities or through pro- 
fessional associations. Some courses, such as those that arc web-based, 
are self-paced and study can be taken at any place and at any time. 

The expectation that training managers will be current in their orga- 
nization's field of endeavor and in relevant social, cultural, and political 
issues is a given, particularly in large, global corporations. Credibility 
with senior managers and internal customers is enhanced when training 
managers demonstrate an in-depth knowledge of the business of the or- 
ganization, including new products and services, strategic directions 
and goals, key results areas, the state of the competition and new tech- 
nologies. This up-to-date knowledge also enables training managers to 
be proactive in identifying organizational trends and emerging training 
needs. Many training managers also find it beneficial to attend industry- 
specific professional meetings and seminars at the local or national 
level. Forming good working relationships with subject matter experts 
can also provide an informal education in organizational and business 
issues. 

The rapid proliferation of new technologies specific to the training 
function as well as within organizations brings an added challenge to 
remain current. While there may be a temptation to leave it to the spe- 
cialists in the group to stay abreast of technology developments, train- 
ing managers must be knowledgeable about the applications that per- 
tain to training design and delivery. They also need to be able to 
converse with technical experts and management about new technolo- 
gies being developed or introduced into the organization. 

Participation in professional associations is valuable to all training 
managers, whether novice or experienced. (A list of professional associ- 
ations around the world that are relevant to training managers is given 
in Appendix F.) Professional meetings and conferences provide a forum 
for networking, meeting training vendors, and learning about new 
trends or best practices. They allow for experienced training managers 
to present their work and highlight their training organizations. Journals 
also keep training managers up-to-date and provide practitioners with 
an avenue to publish their work and disseminate their lessons learned to 
the profession at large. Finally, training managers can use their profes- 
sional associations to develop personal networks, which in turn may 
lead to the development of friendships and opportunities to expand pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. For many practitioners, keeping their net- 
works up-to-date is the best way to stay current in the field. 
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Performance Analysis and Planning 

The heart of the job for many training managers is the performance 
analysis and planning domain. There are three areas of competence in- 
cluded here: strategic planning, performance analysis, and organiza- 
tional change. Although these competencies often represent the most 
challenging aspects of the job, they are the areas where the training 
manager can have the greatest impact on the organization as a whole. 
They are also the most rewarding for many practitioners. 

Competency 5: Develop and monitor a strategic plan. This compe- 
tency is supported by the following four performance statements: 

a. Align the training function with the organization's vision and 
mission. 

b. Use advisory groups to review plans and assist with their imple- 
mentation. 

c. Establish metrics to monitor the training function's performance 
against its strategic plan. 

d. Review the strategic plan periodically and adjust training goals 
as required. 

The role of the training function is to translate organizational needs 
into solutions that will positively impact performance. In order to 
achieve this goal, the training manager must have a strategic plan. How- 
ever, there is relatively little in the training literature on strategic plan- 
ning, the importance of it, and how to develop a plan. This may reflect 
the past tendency of training departments to be driven by internal re- 
quests for training rather than to act on the basis of a strategic plan de- 
signed to support the organization's goals and objectives. 

Over the past decade many organizations have required their training 
departments to function as profit centers rather than as cost centers. In 
tandem with this shift, many training managers have redefined the 
training function in performance improvement terms, with less empha- 
sis on developing and maintaining a suite of courses in favor of provid- 
ing solutions to performance needs. In order to make a more direct con- 
tribution to the organization and be regarded as a full management 
partner, training managers have become more diligent about strategic 
planning. 

A strategic plan is a clear statement of how training will contribute to 
the success of the organization. It "defines the training needed to 
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achieve the goals of the business and lays out a comprehensive roadmap 
for meeting those needs'" (Svenson & Rinderer, 1990, p. 22). It provides 
information about which actions will be taken over what period of time, 
who will be affected, and the cost benefits to the organization. 

The strategic plan, rather than intuition, past practice, or knee-jerk re- 
actions should determine how the training function operates. The plan 
establishes a rational basis for determining allocation of resources on a 
day-by-day basis and provides insight on how the training products, in- 
terventions and services will contribute to the achievement of the orga- 
nizational goals. Finally, the strategic plan addresses the longer-term de- 
velopment of the training function and decisions about staffing, as well 
as projects budget requirements for the near future. 

Svenson and Rinderer (1990) provide ii questions to guide training 
managers as they work through the strategic planning process. The 
questions focus on: the identification of external challenges facing the 
organization; the skills and knowledge needed to achieve organizational 
goals; the specific role of training and development in this process; the 
strengths and weaknesses of the existing training system; the establish- 
ment of training goals and strategies to achieve them; the resources re- 
quired and the benefits expected from investment in these goals; the in- 
frastructure system needs; and the implementation issues. 

The strategic plan of the training and performance function must be 
clearly aligned with and responsive to the organization's mission, goals, 
and strategy. This requires the training manager be very clear about the 
future direction of the organization. Training and Development in 
Britain 2000 suggests that training managers use five key questions to 
assess the extent to which their training plans and activities are deter- 
mined by strategic considerations (Institute of Personnel and Develop- 
ment, 2000): How aware are you of strategic business issues? How im- 
portant are strategic issues in determining training activities in your 
department? Is your analysis of training needs linked to business objec- 
tives? How important are quality issues in driving training provision? 
What proportion of your time is devoted to strategic activities? 

Once an initial draft of the strategic plan has been written, the train- 
ing manager should involve key stakeholders in finalizing it. This is par- 
ticularly important when seeking to establish a new direction for the 
training function. Management will not support and fund a strategic 
plan perceived as misaligned with organizational goals. 

The training manager responsible for drafting the strategic training 
plan in a decentralized organization should consult with regional train- 
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ing managers whose perspective may differ from the corporate perspec- 
tive. Advisory groups representing key organizational stakeholders 
should be invited to review the draft and provide feedback. Typical 
stakeholder groups include the supervisor of the training manager, man- 
agers in organization development or human resources who will be im- 
pacted by the training strategy, and senior managers in the organization. 
These stakeholders should also be involved, at least indirectly, in the 
implementation of the training strategy, particularly when there is a ma- 
jor change in focus or direction. 

The training manager may be unable to implement the strategic plan 
if there is resistance to any part of it by either cross-functional stake- 
holders or senior management. Following final approval of the plan, the 
training manager must spend time ensuring that the staff fully under- 
stands the plan's goals and features, priorities, budget constraints, and 
implementation time line. 

A well-written strategic plan contains measurable goals and objec- 
tives. These may be stated in the form of the numbers of people to be 
trained in a specific skill set by a specified date, for example. Many 
strategic goals are often not easy to quantify, and it can be difficult to es- 
tablish metrics against which to assess performance. Nevertheless, the 
training manager must seek to identify the metrics to be used and how 
and when the data will be reported. Typical metrics relate to achieve- 
ment of the goals and an analysis of the cost of the effort. Financial 
tracking and accountability systems need to be in place to monitor the 
cost of achieving strategic goals. Monitoring should also involve identi- 
fying those goals that, in hindsight, the strategic plan should have in- 
cluded and determining the cost to the organization of these "misses." 

Training managers who seek to do the right things, rather than merely 
do things right, use strategic plans to focus on performing tasks that are 
right for the organization. The plan focuses the team vision and re- 
sources primarily on performance issues that have strategic significance 
for the organization and less on maintaining curriculum and processes. 

In many organizations training managers write strategic plans that 
project activities as far as three to five years, but the rate of change in or- 
ganizations and national economies is making this increasingly diffi- 
cult. The plan must be substantive and long-term, yet flexible enough to 
adapt to changes as needed. It is a challenge in many organizations to de- 
velop strategic plans with 12-month goals, and these may have to be re- 
viewed and goals readjusted at least once during that period. 

Competency 6: Use performance analysis to improve the organiza- 
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tion. The six performance statements that provide the supporting detail 
for this competency are: 

a. Act as an internal consultant to identify performance problems 
and opportunities. 

b. Use a systems perspective to analyze performance problems. 

c. Determine the consequences of not taking action to solve 
performance problems. 

d. Recommend cost-effective performance solutions. 

e. Advocate and use non-instructional solutions when appropriate. 

f. Insure the use of analysis to determine knowledge and skill 
requirements. 

Ideally, training managers should focus more on performance prob- 
lems than they do on training per se. Thus their primary goal should not 
be related to employee learning or even employee performance, but 
rather to improving the performance of the organization at large (Robin- 
son Robinson, 1998). Rossett (1999) puts it another way when she says 
that "the purpose of performance analysis is to help the organization ac- 
complish its goals by incorporating data from varied sources and mak- 
ing effective decisions or recommendations about what should happen 
next" (p. 31). 

Training managers with a performance orientation provide leadership 
in a process in which the training department serves as an internal con- 
sultant to the rest of the organization. It analyzes performances in the 
organization, as well as the performance of the organization. 

Such an analysis, however, relies to a great extent upon the cross- 
functional partnerships and networks that the training manager has es- 
tablished throughout the organization. A performance analysis often re- 
quires the expertise of persons in other departments. For example, 
training personnel frequently partner with organization development 
colleagues. These alternative points of view can often prevent a training 
manager from making recommendations that do not address the pri- 
mary cause of a problem, a cause that was clear to others because of their 
unique vantage points. Too often an instructional solution is recom- 
mended when the problem lies elsewhere. Effective working relation- 
ships with other departments need to be established and nurtured to 
readily facilitate such collaboration. 

Training managers also draw on their relationships with senior man- 
agers to facilitate performance analyses. These are the people who can 
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alert training managers to emerging problems or projects within the or- 
ganization so that performance issues can be anticipated and analysis 
started early. The most effective training managers are not isolated in 
their own departments; rather they stay abreast of developments in the 
organization through their networks. This enables them to be proactive, 
rather than reactive, in their role. Training managers can also build upon 
these relationships with senior managers to sell their solution recom- 
mendations within the organization. 

What is the focus, however, of a performance analysis? Langdon (2000) 
identifies four dimensions of performance. He sees performance as per- 
taining not only to behavior, but also to the standards associated with 
such behavior. Thus performance analysis not only specifies behaviors, 
but the standards which one is expected to meet. He continues, how- 
ever, by highlighting the support that must be provided to facilitate be- 
haviors being demonstrated to the desired standards. Performance analy- 
ses then must attend to the support that is required in each setting. 
Finally, performance is impacted by human relations. Employee perfor- 
mance is often shaped as much (or more) by the attitudes and personal- 
ities of co-workers and managers as by basic competence. Each of these 
performance elements is within the scope of the analysis completed by 
the training function. 

Performance analysis in today's organizational environment will not 
be successful without using a systems orientation to guide the process. 
Moreover, the boundaries of the system need to be viewed broadly since 
problems (i.e. gaps that exist between the desired and actual behavior) 
can be attributed to a wide range of environmental factors. Thus, a per- 
formance analysis typically extends beyond the performance of only the 
employee, to a unit, the organization, or at times even to the larger busi- 
ness climate. A particular need is typically influenced by diverse parts 
of the system and even by the general environment in which the orga- 
nization exists, the one that imposes operating constraints, provides 
support, and receives the organization's products. 

Robinson and Robinson (1996) summarize these system effects by em- 
phasizing the relationship of performance to both external and internal 
causes, some of which are under the control of the organization and 
analysis team and others which are not. The challenge facing the train- 
ing manager is to astutely determine the array of possible elements and 
causes that pertain to a particular problem. Many of these factors have 
little to do with employee skill and knowledge deficiencies. Instead, 
they relate to organizational culture, incentives and rewards, behavior 
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modeling, and resource availability. The training manager should be 
able to provide the larger organizational perspective so that the source 
of a performance problem can be accurately identified. 

Problem identification is the first step in performance analysis. The 
training manager must also creatively devise solutions to these prob- 
lems. If the analysis has been sufficiently broad, then solutions are more 
likely to be effective. In other words, the solutions should address the 
actual cause of the problem rather than the symptoms of the problem. 
The strength of the entire analysis exercise ultimately lies in the suc- 
cess of the solution. 

Rossett's position (1999) is that the most effective solutions for an or- 
ganization are systemic in nature. They focus upon: (i ) the relationships 
between the entities in an organization; (2) the influence one element 
has over another; (3) the root causes; (4) distinctions between means and 
ends; and (5) multiple solutions (or solution systems) predicated upon 
causes, barriers and drivers of the organization. 

Instructional solutions may not be the primary remedy; they may not 
even be appropriate. As such, the training manager and the training de- 
partment are often in the position of advocating a range of solutions that 
do not involve instruction. Moreover, as Rossett notes, the solutions 
may need to be multi-faceted and complex so that they can fully address 
the underlying complexities of the problem. When only instructional 
solutions are generated, too often it is because the less obvious explana- 
tions of the situation have not been identified. For example, if sales are 
down, a training manager may be asked to develop a course to improve 
sales skills. The real cause, however, may be more complex. It may be 
that the sales managers lack confidence in the products they are selling, 
as well as the fact that they have not been fully briefed on the range and 
nature of the products. 

The cost of not implementing the appropriate solution must also be 
presented when management looks for a simple training solution to a 
performance problem requiring a range of interventions. These costs 
may be more than financial. Failure to implement the optimal solutions 
can also have political, social, and motivational consequences for the or- 
ganization. 

In all cases, the solutions recommended must be cost-effective. While 
this may be obvious in today's economy, it highlights the need for cre- 
ativity in forming solutions. Training managers are responsible for mak- 
ing sure that the solutions recommended are feasible, workable, and as 
inexpensive as possible. 
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Competency 7: Plan and promote organizational change. Five perfor- 
mance statements that support this competency are: 

a. Define expectations and establish criteria for success. 

b. Determine the potential political, economic, social, cultural, and 
emotional impact of performance solutions. 

c. Inform stakeholders of the benefits, risks, conditions for success, 
time lines, and costs of proposed solutions. 

d. Solicit confirmation and support for proposed changes. 

e. Promote lifelong learning as a continuous improvement process 
for the organization. 

Managing change is not a new activity for training managers. One 
1989 IBSTPI competency was "Adapt strategies and solutions given 
change." Introducing new evaluation processes, updating instructional 
technology, or replacing an existing suite of popular management 
courses are typical of changes that training managers are required to 
manage. What have changed in the past decade are the volume, com- 
plexity, and speed of change and the belief that the ability to manage 
change is now a business imperative (Conner, 1992). At a forum of train- 
ing managers in 1994, participants stated that dealing with change was 
the most challenging aspect of their role (Filipczak, 1994). 

Change is a daily reality for all organizations, whatever their geo- 
graphical location, size, or function. Every aspect of organizational life 
is experiencing change at a greater rate than ever and the training func- 
tion is no exception. Much of this change in large organizations is dri- 
ven by the need to be more competitive, as well as more effective in de- 
livering services and products while simultaneously reducing costs and 
cycle time. The culture of continuous improvement has moved from the 
manufacturing sector to every sector within the organization, including 
the training and performance function. For the training manager, this 
translates into a requirement to provide training services faster, 
cheaper, and better. 

Training managers today are faced with the need to manage change 
not only within their own function, but also within the larger organiza- 
tion which must also constantly adapt to change. Examples of major 
changes currently being made in training functions include: transition- 
ing from instructor-led to e-learning; using instructional designers 
rather than content experts to design and develop training; developing 
competency-based curricula,- focusing upon return-on-investment and 
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business impact evaluations, rather than post course reaction evalua- 
tions; repositioning the training department as a provider of perfor- 
mance improvement solutions, rather than training products; and pro- 
moting the use of emerging technologies. 

The training function is often required to partner in major change ef- 
forts that impact the entire organization or significant sections of it. In 
these cases, the training manager teams with organization development 
and human resource development practitioners in the development and 
delivery of performance solutions and change management interven- 
tions. An example of this cross-functional approach would be the intro- 
duction of a new performance management system. This would require 
the training function to develop and deliver training adjusted to various 
levels of personnel throughout the organization. The training is often 
supported by job aids and virtual meetings. 

The successful introduction of change, whether major or relatively 
small in scope, begins with a change plan. Training managers often dis- 
regard this step in introducing changes that they consider routine or in- 
significant. As a result, they are surprised when they encounter resis- 
tance or when a senior manager raises questions about the reason for the 
change. The focus of the change plan may be reactive (supported by data 
from problem analysis) or proactive and strategic (in response to new or- 
ganizational goals or anticipated environmental changes, for example). 

In building the case for change, the training manager needs to clarify 
exactly what will change — what will disappear and what will be new — 
as well as the anticipated impact of the change process on the organiza- 
tion. The planning phase should also address the estimated cost, list the 
criteria for success, identify potential barriers, and itemize the proposed 
benefits. Expected outcomes should be defined in measurable terms. For 
example, a change plan for the introduction of a new performance ap- 
praisal system might state: "A minimum of 50,000 managers will be 
trained in the new performance management system and tested in prac- 
tice appraisal sessions by year-end. The electronic support tools will be 
piloted by 30 October and loaded on all managers' computers by rs De- 
cember." 

During the planning phase the training manager also identifies what 
role she or he will play as well as who else will be involved in the change 
process. There are two critical roles in any change initiative. The spon- 
sor or champion promotes and legitimizes the change. The change agent 
implements the change process, facilitating and managing it (Conner, 
1991). When training managers introduce a change that will have a ma- 
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jor impact on the organization, either in terms of the nature of the 
change or the numbers of people affected, they need a sponsor or cham- 
pion at the executive level who has a high degree of credibility with 
those who will be affected by the change. The training manager also 
needs a team of change agents who can speak for the target population 
and present their views of the proposed change. 

Change initiatives impact the organization or the particular segment 
affected. The impact can be political, economic, social, cultural, or emo- 
tional in nature. For example, when a training department reinvents it- 
self and shifts its focus from course development to performance im- 
provement consulting, there is often reluctance on the part of some 
training staff to learning a new set of skills and refocusing their roles 
(i.e., the social and emotional impact]. The department may have to 
bring in new staff with specific competencies and experience in perfor- 
mance improvement consulting (i.e., the economic and social impact). 
The training manager may require executive level support to overcome 
resistance from the organization development and human resource de- 
velopment managers who feel the training function is encroaching on 
their territory (i.e., the political impact). 

All changes impact the organization and its members in some way. 
Training managers need to reflect upon the implications and unintended 
consequences of the proposed change. They need to be proactive in lim- 
iting any undesirable consequences of the change. They should expect 
resistance, anticipate its source and nature, and develop strategies to 
minimize it. It is important to openly discuss the reasons for the change, 
how it will be introduced, and its benefits for the individuals affected. 

The training manager can use a variety of techniques to build a 
groundswell of support for the change. These can include e-mail, face- 
to-face meetings, conference calls, virtual meetings or other forms of 
large gatherings, focus groups, posters, brochures, web-based video, and 
in-house publications. 

Organizational change is more likely to proceed smoothly when there 
is a strong base of support. The training manager must take steps to 
build this support well in advance of the change implementation phase. 
The first step is to identify the stakeholders or those with a vested in- 
terest in the outcomes. Training managers can identify potential stake- 
holders by working with already established networks and advisory 
groups, but the stakeholder groups may need to be broader than initially 
anticipated. For example, consider a training manager's decision to in- 
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troduce a computerized evaluation management system. The stake- 
holder group could include representatives from the information tech- 
nology team to oversee technical issues, the training administrators 
who will have responsibility for entering data and generating reports, 
the managers who receive the reports and want input on format and con- 
tent, the finance department, the evaluation team, and the quality man- 
agers who require evaluation data for quality audits. 

Having identified the stakeholders, the training manager's next step is 
to communicate the "change vision" and get their buy-in, brief them on 
the change planning process to this point, and incorporate their input. 
Their expertise and experience may lead to modification of time lines, 
budget and rollout plans. Members of the stakeholder group can provide 
insight on political, social and cultural impacts in particular, and act as 
change agents and advocates throughout the organization. They will 
support the training manager in marketing the change and countering 
resistance. They can also provide resources and practical support in the 
implementation phase. 

As well as the stakeholder groups, there are other key people whose 
support is invaluable. Major change must be sold to senior management 
first, often in order to get budgetary support. They have the power to 
sanction the change and, if necessary, mandate that it will be put into 
practice. The training manager must articulate a clear and compelling 
vision for change, the strategic advantage it will bring to the organiza- 
tion, and the benefits to the individuals affected. Change is more likely 
to be embraced when there is an obvious answer to the question 
"What's in it for me?" 

Employees must take responsibility for change at the individual level 
by making a commitment to lifelong learning. This is a continuous im- 
provement process that changes and upgrades their skill and knowledge 
base. Skills and knowledge are becoming obsolescent in a matter of 
months in some professions. Faced with limited budgets and the need to 
have employees trained more rapidly than ever, many organizations are 
placing the onus for continuous development on the employees who are 
expected to increase their value to the organization by continually up- 
grading and expanding their skills, often in their own time outside of 
work hours (Rossett & Sheldon, 2001). 

The role of the training manager in planning and promoting organiza- 
tional change has assumed greater importance in the 14 years since the 
first set of competencies were published. 
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Design and Development 

The third competency domain is design and development. There are 
three skill areas within this domain: application of instructional design 
principles, use of technology, and evaluation. Three competencies and 
1 6 performance statements cover the management of design and devel- 
opment. Many training managers may find that they lack practical ex- 
perience or qualifications in the competencies in this domain. They 
must however be able to knowledgeably manage those who do instruc- 
tional design, use technology to enhance the training function, and eval- 
uate interventions. The competent training manager is expected to pro- 
duce high quality products and services that will contribute to the 
achievement of organizational goals. 

Competency 8 : Insure the application of instructional design princi- 
ples. The four performance statements related to this competency are: 

a. Adapt design processes to meet the needs of the organization. 

b. Insure that design solutions reflect the characteristics of the 
organization. 

c. Insure that design solutions reflect the diversity of learner charac- 
teristics in the organization. 

d. Promote the effective use of instructional design processes. 

It is not assumed here that training managers always perform the de- 
sign and development tasks themselves,^ rather it is assumed that they 
are responsible for the effective application of instructional design 
principles. At its most basic level, this involves appointing designers 
to the project and directing and reviewing their work. This applies to 
all designers, whether they are in-house staff or external vendors. 
Training managers must recognize the importance of having qualified 
and experienced designers, especially given the tendency in some or- 
ganizations to recruit multimedia experts with no design background 
to develop e-learning. 

There are many models and design processes to choose from, all of 
which include the essential elements of analysis, design, development. 



I . The design and development competencies are covered in a previous IB- 
STPI publication, Instructional Design Competencies: The Standards (2000) 
by Richey, Fields Foxon. 
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and evaluation. Training managers are often pressured to shorten the 
design/development cycle, typically by omitting or limiting the analy- 
sis phase. Nonetheless, they must maintain departments that are capa- 
ble of undertaking needs assessments, problem analyses, and root cause 
analyses as required by each project. These capabilities demand not 
only a full complement of skills, but also budgets robust enough to sup- 
port their use. 

In the past, many large organizations created their own instructional 
design models supported by elaborate processes, stored in thick binders 
and requiring designers to document each phase of the process. Design 
and development processes have become leaner and more flexible in re- 
cent years as managers and designers alike recognize that models must 
adapt to accommodate the specific needs of each project and the organi- 
zational constraints under which they are conducted (Tessmer & Wed- 
man, 1995). The transition to e-learning, coupled with pressures to de- 
velop courseware more rapidly, has also resulted in process adaptations. 
Rapid prototyping methodologies are being perfected in response to this 
phenomenon, but this drives development processes even further away 
from the rigid methodologies of the past and toward more flexible and 
adaptable approaches (Jones Richey, 2000; Spannaus, 2001). There- 
fore, the ''one size fits all" design and development processes are being 
abandoned to a great extent. 

When training managers are not directly involved in the design and 
development process, they are, nevertheless, responsible for using de- 
sign solutions that are appropriate for the organization. This involves 
considering issues that address: 

1. cost, such as determining whether the organization can afford to 
have a- consultant deliver a workshop in three different countries,* 

2. available technology and facilities, such as considering whether 
all sites have the capability to deliver synchronous instruction; 

3. cross cultural concerns, such as considering whether job aids lose 
some of their meaning when translated to otherdanguages; and 

4. audience, such as considering whether executives are willing to 
do role plays. 

Such issues need to be resolved during the planning stages, while 
there is still time to modify the proposed solutions in a cost effective 
and timely manner. It is therefore important that training managers be 
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actively involved throughout the design and development process, even 
though they are not actually doing the design themselves. 

Each organization has its own culture built upon its unique values, 
history, and rituals. Training and performance improvement interven- 
tions that do not conform to the organizational culture generally fail. 
For example, learners are likely to resist training programs that are 
based on instructor lectures with only occasional discussions and group 
work in organizations that value and promote open discussion, the shar- 
ing of conflicting ideas, and the right of employees to challenge a supe- 
rior. The same organization would resist change interventions that were 
presented as mandates from top management, with no room for flexi- 
bility in how the change could be implemented. One important role of 
the training manager, therefore, is to make sure that proposed solutions 
are a good fit with the organizational culture. 

Training managers and designers both have a responsibility to see that 
their training and performance solutions reflect the diversity of the 
learners. Designers should analyze their target populations, but there is 
often a temptation to save time by using only one's preconceived as- 
sumptions about the target population. However, it is the training man- 
ager's task to see that the actual characteristics of each particular group 
of learners are accommodated. Some examples of these characteristics 
include cultural orientation, fluency in the language used in the train- 
ing program, level of skill with technology, level of education, gender, 
race, age, position in the organization, and disabilities that may affect 
participation. 

Despite flexible design and development methodologies and the use of 
prototypes or other tools to accelerate cycle time, design often takes 
longer than anticipated. Training managers must monitor the develop- 
ment of the solution and guard against subtle expansion of the scope of 
the project. Scope creep, as it is known, is a common problem. Some- 
times it is the customer who initiates it by requesting additional com- 
ponents. At other times, over-enthusiastic developers add new features 
to the original design. The training manager must manage the process to 
make sure that the solution is not only cost effective but that it also ad- 
dresses the performance problem and is delivered in a timely manner. 

While it is true that there is no single best way to develop training and 
performance solutions, experts agree that as a set of heuristics, the in- 
structional systems design process is still the most efficient and effec- 
tive (Zemke & Rossett, 2002). If applied correctly, it is results-focused 
and delivers solutions to a consistently high standard. The training man- 
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ager must also show that using instructional design processes to develop 
training and performance solutions makes good business sense and is 
cost efficient. 

Competency 9: Use technology to enhance the training function. Six 
performance statements that support the technology competency are: 

a. Analyze existing and emerging technologies and their uses 
in the organization. 

b. Use technology to support the administration of the training 
function. 

c. Use technology to design, deliver, and administer training 
interventions. 

d. Promote effective e-learning solutions. 

e. Select technology that is compatible with the organization 
and the training role. 

f. Model the appropriate use of technology within the organization. 

Although technology is commonly equated with electronic technol- 
ogy, it has a broader meaning in the training and performance field, en- 
compassing instructional design as well as development and delivery sys- 
tems. However, the focus of this competency is on electronic technology 
(often referred to as information and communications technology). 

New technologies are often adopted by the training function because 
they allow staff to do their work more efficiently. A shift occurs when 
the training manager recognizes the potential for innovative uses pro- 
vided by the technology. The World Wide Web is a good example. Train- 
ing managers saw the potential for cost reduction by replacing expensive 
paper-based course catalogues with web-based catalogues that could be 
updated regularly at no cost. Later they realized the web's potential to 
totally automate course and room scheduling, registration, instructor 
selection, participant billing, attendance tracking, and evaluation. 

Technology has significantly influenced the design and delivery of 
training and performance solutions in the 14 years since the first IBSTPI 
standards were published. Training managers are now investing in de- 
sign and delivery technologies, such as learning content management 
systems that support reusable learning objects, knowledge management 
systems, and wireless delivery systems. 

Some of today's emerging technologies will be established technolo- 
gies within a few years. In less than a decade, for example, training de- 
livery has expanded from computer-based learning to e-learning and 
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now to m-learning (mobile learning) with the use of pagers, personal dig- 
ital assistants and other wireless technologies. The challenge for train- 
ing managers is to stay abreast of new technologies and to be sufficiently 
knowledgeable about them to make informed investments in equip- 
ment and software without needing to be information technology ex- 
perts. Training managers constantly deal with technology issues in their 
day-to-day work. For example, it is not unusual for a training manager 
to deal with issues such as; Is an emerging technology likely to live up 
to its promise or is it one more fad? Should the department pay for the 
customization of a vendor's database or should it be built in-house? Will 
higher management agree to upgrade computer equipment in the tran- 
sition to e-learning? 

Yet, with all of these complexities, there is a shortage of objective and 
independent sources of technology advice, and reliable software rating 
services are scarce (Dobbs, aooa). Even when information technology 
specialists provide in-depth analyses and suggestions, training managers 
must be able to evaluate technologies themselves and determine how 
they can be used in the training function. Training managers often make 
the final technology decisions, and these decisions require more than a 
cursory knowledge of training and performance technologies. Thus, it is 
critical that the training manager work closely with the organization's 
information technology department. Training managers need to build 
strong relationships with information technology personnel, since fail- 
ure to partner with them may result in higher costs, long development 
cycles, and lack of technical support. 

The administration of the training and performance function is be- 
coming increasingly computerized. Technology impacts almost every 
activity of the function in large organizations, from managing budgets 
to evaluation reports for quality audits. This has forced many training 
departments to build or purchase learning management systems (LMS). 
An effective LMS must be capable of supporting the organization's ob- 
jectives, match technology already in place, and be integrated into ex- 
isting human resource systems. 

The rapid and continuous expansion of technology -based training has 
led some training managers to establish a percentage target for web- 
based training. Before such targets are set, training managers must make 
a case for their recommendations. In this process, they should consider 
factors such as the following: Is this the optimal learning solution, and 
is there a high level of organizational and technical readiness (Colbrunn 
8^. Van Tiem, 2002)? Will management make the necessary investment 
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to establish technology-based learning in the organization? Are employ- 
ees open to e-learning, or will there be resistance? Is there a commit- 
ment to managing the changes that e-learning will require of the orga- 
nization? 

Both Beer (2000) and Rosenberg (2001) provide checklists and decision 
processes in order to assist training managers in determining whether e- 
learning is appropriate for their situations. There are also web-based 
tools that guide the training manager through a series of questions to 
identify the most suitable and cost-effective learning solution for a per- 
formance need. 

The decision to use training technologies in an organization requires 
that both technical and cultural facets be considered. Technically, it is 
essential that hardware and software be fully compatible with that used 
by the organization. Incompatible technology is unlikely to be sup- 
ported by the information technology group. Culturally, it is also essen- 
tial that the proposed technology is compatible with the traditions and 
values of the organization. For example, employees in hi-tech compa- 
nies are more likely to embrace m-learning than professions with less 
exposure to emerging technologies. Some groups of learners may prefer 
classroom instruction because of the camaraderie and opportunity to 
network. 

Effective training managers not only advocate the use of technology 
for learning and the management of the training function, but they 
should also model the appropriate use of technology. They are able to 
generate reports from the learning management system, conduct virtual 
meetings, engage in e-learning, and use a range of software applications 
including project management tools. While training managers may not 
be technology experts, they should be sufficiently knowledgeable so 
that they can make fully informed decisions about technology use in the 
organization. In this way, they can not only enhance the training func- 
tion, but can enhance the organization as a whole. 

Competency 10: Evaluate training and performance interventions. 
This competency has six related performance statements, as follows; 

a. Develop comprehensive evaluation policies and strategies for the 
training function. 

b. Document direct and indirect costs of training and performance 
solutions. 

c. Document the impact of training and performance solutions. 
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d. Use evaluation data to enhance the quality of training and perfor- 
mance solutions. 

e. Disseminate evaluation results to all project stakeholders. 

f. Evaluate and revise project processes and procedures. 

Over the past decade senior management has grown less willing to as- 
sume that all training and performanee interventions benefit their orga- 
nization. One outcome of this has been the interest in evaluation on the 
part of training managers who are increasingly pressured to demonstrate 
the value gained from the investment of money and resources in train- 
ing (van Adelsberg Trolley, 1999). Research has shown that evaluation 
is one of the most challenging aspects for training managers, since many 
often have little or no training in evaluation (Dionne, 1996). Faced with 
the requirement to demonstrate effectiveness and value to internal cus- 
tomers and management, they may decide to develop in-house capabil- 
ity or may choose to hire an evaluation consultant. 

A training manager is not usually expected to perform evaluation 
tasks in larger organizations, but rather to direct those who do. 
Nonetheless, this requires a foundational knowledge of evaluation prac- 
tice. This knowledge should encompass the use of formative, summa- 
tive and confirmative evaluation, as well as standard evaluation models, 
such as Kirkpatrick's four levels (1998) and Stufflebeam's CIPP model for 
program evaluation (1983). 

Evaluation is the process of judging the value and worth of an inter- 
vention or process, and evaluation data is used to influence decision 
makers, provide feedback to various stakeholders, and ultimately to im- 
prove the organization. The most commonly used approach to evalua- 
tion in a training and performance setting is that of Kirkpatrick (1998), 
which advocates evaluating at the levels of reactions, learning, applica- 
tion and impact. Unfortunately many training managers do not evaluate 
beyond the first level. This may be because of lack of expertise, but it 
may also reflect the lack of budget, staff and time to support more com- 
prehensive evaluation studies. In addition, many in the training and per- 
formance field are not conversant with alternative approaches to evalu- 
ation that have been published in the past few years (see for example, 
Holton, 1996; Swanson Holton, 1999; Brinkerhoff & Apking, 2001). 

The training manager is responsible for establishing evaluation poli- 
cies and strategies to capture the contribution of training and perfor- 
mance interventions to the organization. Evaluation policies should 
specify the interventions to be evaluated, the types of evaluation to be 
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carried out for given interventions, how data will be used, how confi- 
dentiality will be assured, who will receive evaluation reports, and the 
time frame to complete an evaluation and distribute reports. Policies 
may also give guidance on when to engage internal or external evalua- 
tors who have not been involved in the design and development phases 
of the intervention in order to reduce possible bias. 

Evaluation strategies are the vehicle for ensuring the successful im- 
plementation of evaluation policies. For example, training managers 
must know how to obtain evaluation funding and how to insure that 
management acts on their recommendations. Russ-Eft and Preskill 
(2001) suggest several strategies to strengthen the role of evaluation in 
an organization. In particular, they highlight the need to gain commit- 
ment for evaluation from key stakeholders, to use collaboration to 
build support, and to develop a deep understanding of the organiza- 
tional context. 

Assessing cost is an essential aspect of evaluating a training and per- 
formance intervention, but it is also challenging because many training 
managers lack the knowledge of finance needed to accurately and reli- 
ably determine costs. Phillips (1997) provides a number of reasons why 
the documentation of cost data is an important task for training man- 
agers. These include predicting future program costs, calculating bene- 
fits versus costs for a specific intervention, evaluating alternatives, and 
budgeting for the next year. Direct costs include such items as the cost 
of facilities and resources, hiring of consultants, and materials. Indirect 
costs are often more difficult to determine than direct costs. However, 
in some situations they should be considered if the evaluation report is 
to present a complete picture. For example, if 25 machinists attend a 
two-hour safety seminar, the 50 hours of lost productivity would be sig- 
nificant and should be factored into the cost of the training. 

Phillips (1998) adds a fifth level to Kirkpatrick's four levels: return on 
investment (ROI) evaluation. He concedes, however, that relatively few 
training managers conduct ROI evaluation because of its inherent diffi- 
culties. ROI is generally expressed as a percentage and compares the 
monetary value of the intervention with the costs involved. In calculat- 
ing return on investment, indirect costs should be taken into account 
wherever possible. Such costs might include staff hours to design, de- 
velop and pilot the intervention, to process and analyze evaluation data 
after a training course, and the lost opportunity time of learners absent 
from work. Brinkerhoff and Apking (2001) propose Success Case Evalu- 
ation as a viable alternative to ROI evaluation. This involves determin- 
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ing the impact of the training by collecting anecdotal reports of training 
applications that can then be quantified. Schrock (1999) suggests that 
well-crafted Level 2 assessments could eliminate much of the need for 
ROI evaluation altogether. 

At the completion of the evaluation, the training manager must direct 
the preparation of a report that documents the impact of the interven- 
tion on the individual as well as on the organization. In documenting 
evaluation findings, a training manager may be faced with political 
and/or ethical considerations. When a senior manager's pet program is 
rated poorly, for example, a training manager may be tempted to with- 
hold the report from circulation or to adjust the data to minimize the 
negative impact. Russ-Eft and Preskill (2001) identify several political 
and ethical dilemmas training managers may face when evaluating 
training and performance interventions. They suggest a number of 
strategies to minimize political issues. These can be used before and 
during the implementation phase of the evaluation, as well as during the 
reporting phase. Key strategies include involving stakeholders through 
a collaborative approach, demonstrating professionalism in every phase 
of the evaluation, and communicating clearly and in a variety of formats 
to stakeholders. 

An evaluation report should do more than merely list the responses or 
comments to each question. It should provide an analysis of the data, 
grouping of open-ended comments by topic, and an executive summary 
detailing major findings and recommendations. The report should avoid 
training jargon or technical terms and make use of graphs, tables and 
charts to convey findings. The style, length and visual display of the re- 
port should be customized for the intended audience. For example, most 
executives will not read a lengthy and detailed evaluation report, but 
will review ro to 12 well-designed PowerPoint slides that crisply sum- 
marize the key points. 

Evaluation closes the loop between the needs analysis information, 
which identified the gap to be addressed, and the outcome. It answers 
the question, "Did we address the problem successfully? If not, then 
why not?" Evaluation also provides insights on the impact of the inter- 
vention, systemic factors that hinder or facilitate transfer of skill and 
knowledge to the work place, and changes to make the intervention 
more effective. 

Changes to training and performance solutions are often made on the 
basis of a post-course survey or group debriefing immediately after the 
training course or performance intervention. However, training man- 
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agers should draw on a wider range of evaluation data. For example, feed- 
back can be solicited from instructors and administrative staff. Any- 
thing that has a bearing on the success of the program should be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the evaluation report. This includes data about 
content issues, logistics and administration, participant readiness, time 
allocation, senior management support (or lack thereof), budget con- 
straints, and level of performance on prework. In some cases, it may be 
relevant to include observations about participant behaviors that im- 
pacted the effectiveness of the intervention. For example, a training 
manager may report that the majority of participants took business calls 
and were absent more than once from a key session in the program. 
These data, when incorporated with the more commonly collected eval- 
uation data, provide an in-depth assessment of the intervention and the 
changes needed to enhance its quality. 

The evaluation report should be distributed to all those associated in 
some way with the intervention. These may include participants, par- 
ticipants' managers, instructors, course designers, senior training man- 
agement, and the program sponsor. For non-training interventions, the 
report should also be distributed to internal or external consultants who 
have contributed to the intervention. 

The delivery of the report may vary depending on the recipients. For 
example, e-mailing the report to participants is generally an accepted 
practice. In presenting the findings and recommendations to senior 
management, the training manager might prefer a group setting. A face- 
to-face discussion of relevant issues with the course designer, instruc- 
tor, or consultant is often preferable to using e-mail. 

Many training managers use the evaluation report as a marketing tool. 
They present high-level findings and recommendations in person to key 
stakeholders, especially those whose support is critical to the continu- 
ance of the intervention. They also distribute the executive summary to 
a range of key stakeholders when seeking to gain wide acceptance for an 
intervention or to draw attention to the successes of the training function. 

The evaluation policies, strategies and procedures should themselves 
be evaluated in a process referred to as meta-evaluation. The training 
manager may hire an evaluation consultant or establish a cross-func- 
tional team of stakeholders in the organization to evaluate the evalua- 
tion process. This evaluation review is a useful tool for gathering orga- 
nizational learning about the evaluation policies, strategies, processes 
and techniques. There are a number of questions that a meta-evaluation 
may seek to answer. For example; 
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1. Is our approach to evaluation cost effective? 

2. Does it provide the data that stakeholders want? 

3. Is it timely? 

4. Are tracking reports easily generated and in a user-friendly 
format? 

5. Are we effective in gaining stakeholder support? 

6. How can we improve our data collection instruments? 

7. Where do we need to improve our evaluation expertise? 

8. How are evaluation data being used? 

Meta-evaluation^ although rarely undertaken, provides the training 
manager with an opportunity to judge the value and worth of the evalu- 
ation processes and system and to use the feedback to improve the prac- 
tice of evaluation in the organization. 



Administration 

The fourth and final competency domain is administration. The com- 
petencies address four skill areas; leadership, management, business, 
and knowledge management. 

In many respects, the competencies in this domain undergird the 
training manager's role. The majority of a training manager's work can 
be categorized as leading and managing, while running the training 
function as a business entity within the organization. The requirement 
to be active in knowledge management is a new aspect of the training 
manager's role but of growing importance. 

Competency ii: Apply leadership skills to the training function. The 
nine performance statements supporting this competency are: 

a. Position the training function as a strategic partner in achieving 
business goals. 

b. Develop organizational support for training strategies and solu- 
tions. 

c. Market the training function. 

d. Insure that training services and products reflect organizational 
philosophy, culture, and brand identity. 

e. Recruit and select training staff. 
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f. Develop staff to enhance their professional skills and the training 
function. 

g. Create and build teams to meet project goals. 

h. Cultivate a sense of ownership within project teams. 

i. Identify and minimize the effects of internal barriers on achieving 
project goals. 

The performance statements supporting the leadership competency 
fall into three sub categories: strategic positioning of the training func- 
tion, staffing, and removing obstaeles. In the original set of training 
manager competencies, the focus was on the importance of staying 
abreast of developments in the field in order to establish and maintain 
credibility. In the revised standards, however, the emphasis is on the 
strategic leadership role of the training manager. Leadership is one area 
of activity that a training manager cannot delegate to others. 

The training manager with a leadership mindset is proactive, con- 
stantly positioning the training function as a key contributor to the 
business, using basic marketing tools to promote the training function 
internally within the organization, and aligning training products with 
the corporate brand identity. Such training managers actively promote 
their position that good training is good business. This may mean that 
they have to terminate popular, but ineffective training programs, re- 
design outdated courseware, or refuse to allocate budget for fashionable 
interventions that do not support organizational goals. At the same 
time, training managers must show how their products and services are 
directly or indirectly aligned to organizational goals. 

Training managers now recognize the importance of marketing the 
training function. One common approach is to develop and e-mail elec- 
tronic brochures about specific products or services to key decision 
makers. Training managers can indirectly market their department by 
attending other managers' business meetings and providing information 
on projects or services relevant to their departments. Once the benefit 
of training has been established and partnerships with line managers 
have been formed, it is likely that the training manager will be invited 
regularly to internal meetings. Training products and services can be 
promoted to senior management in this way. 

The constant pressure on training managers to demonstrate that they 
add value to the organization has changed the notion of what it means 
to be a leader. Only a decade ago, training managers in major organiza- 
tions viewed their leadership role principally in relation to their own de- 
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partment and team. In the twenty -first century, they must be first seen 
as organizational leaders and only then as leaders of their departments. 
As leaders, they can position the training function as a strategic partner 
in the organization. They can contribute to strategic planning and work 
with all levels of the business to identify and address performance is- 
sues. 

Training managers must be capable of rapidly responding to the 
changing business environment. According to Maisie (1999), one of the 
three principal issues facing training managers is how to align the train- 
ing function with organizational objectives in order to support the busi- 
ness. Because of a failure to do this, many training managers suffer a 
credibility problem and are viewed by senior management only as a sup- 
port function whose main contribution is the production of courses 
with little relationship to the organization's business goals. Van Adels- 
berg and Trolley (1999) provide useful insight on this scenario with their 
comparison of information technology and training and development. 
Both are "backwater" functions that have assumed greater strategic im- 
portance in the past decade despite not being well understood by execu- 
tives. Information technology shifted from promoting the potential of 
technology to demonstrating its value by linking it to critical business 
issues, streamlining processes, and providing competitive advantage. In 
many settings, training and development, by comparison, continues to 
sell only the potential of training, rather than consistently demonstrat- 
ing its value to the business. 

Staffing the training function became more complex in the 1990s. 
Prior to this, recruitment pertained primarily to trainers, designers, and 
administrative staff. Now training managers must recruit, select and 
professionally develop specialists in many diverse fields, including e- 
learning, performance technology, evaluation, executive education, in- 
formation technology, and change management. Personnel selection de- 
mands interviewing expertise, as well as knowledge of many specialized 
jobs. In addition, selection involves creating a complementary set of 
skills in the department as a whole. 

Having selected new staff, the training manager has a responsibility to 
orient the new employees and provide them with on-the-job coaching 
and support so that they can quickly become integral members of the de- 
partment. It takes considerable leadership skill to meld a diverse group 
of specialists into a high performing team capable of swiftly responding 
to organizational needs. Training managers need to create teams that are 
strong, yet diverse. Team members need to value and respect each per- 
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son's unique contribution. Care should be taken to allocate high profile 
projects across the team rather than only to the most experienced. As- 
signments should be made to further develop staff skills. 

Training managers must give corrective feedback at the appropriate 
time to individuals, as well as to teams, so that all can learn from the ex- 
perience. Finally, good leaders make a point of appreciating and actively 
acknowledging the specific contributions of each team member. They 
should give the team full credit and recognition for successful project 
outcomes. 

The third area of leadership reflected in these competencies is that of 
overcoming obstacles to achieve goals. These barriers may stem from 
cuts in budget or headcount. Other obstacles are political in nature. The 
importance of internal networks and partnerships in dealing with these 
issues has been previously addressed. Good communication skills are 
essential to overcoming barriers stemming from an unwillingness to 
collaborate or lend support for training initiatives. 

Training managers propose interventions that they believe will pro- 
duce positive outcomes for the organization, but they may find that 
they have to spend time building support and acceptance for the project 
or overcoming opposition. The positive and negative consequences of 
any intervention, as well as the consequences of not taking action, 
should be anticipated and openly discussed with stakeholders. Ulti- 
mately, the ability to overcome obstacles and build organizational sup- 
port for training solutions is a mark of the leadership credibility of the 
training manager. 

Competency 12: Apply management skills to the training function. 
The seven performance statements related to this competency are: 

a. Model a customer-focused business style. 

b. Manage relationships with internal and external consultants. 

c. Manage outsourcing. 

d. Anticipate and resolve conflicts. 

e. Manage and direct training personnel. 

f. Manage and direct multiple projects. 

g. Deliver products and services on a timely basis. 

Whereas leadership is strategic in nature, management is tactical. In 
the leadership role, a training manager is concerned with vision, setting 
goals, and strategic positioning. In the management role, the training 
manager is focused on the day-to-day running of the department, achiev- 
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ing goals, and delivering products and services. Simply put, the training 
manager is required to manage the people and manage the projects. In- 
ternally, the training manager interacts with training department per- 
sonnel, other specialists whose interaction places them in the role of in- 
ternal consultant, and customers within the organization. With the 
expansion of the training function (e.g., developing e-learning as well as 
classroom based instruction, partnering with organization development 
in change management initiatives, or working with the knowledge man- 
agement group to establish communities of practice), training managers 
often find themselves allied with, managing, and directing large num- 
bers of people who do not belong to their department. Consequently, 
training managers must be skilled process consultants. 

Externally, their interaction is with consultants, suppliers and other 
parties to whom aspects of the training function are outsourced. It is 
more cost effective, in many cases, to outsource certain projects to con- 
tractors than to hire additional staff. Outsourcing should also be con- 
sidered for tasks that are traditionally carried out by the training de- 
partment but that are not core activities of the training and performance 
function. Consider, for example, the administration of a dedicated train- 
ing facility. Responsibilities such as security, front desk reception, au- 
dio-visual maintenance, catering, and scheduling can all be outsourced. 
In some organizations even classroom delivery is outsourced, and there 
are no longer any instructors employed by the training department. 

Despite the outsourcing trend in many organizations, it is unwise to 
outsource the core training activities, such as needs assessment, since 
external consultants typically lack the inside knowledge and contacts 
that the training staff possesses. If internal staff lacks requisite assess- 
ment skills, a training manager may decide to outsource part of the task 
to an external consultant. In partnering with an internal staff member, 
the consultant is able to access the organizational knowledge, and the 
staff member's skill is enhanced by working with a more experienced 
needs analyst. Finally, outsourcing should be considered for training 
which is not organization-specific and which is already developed in ac- 
ceptable, though not customized, formats. A good example would be 
compliance training in human resource and legal issues as required by 
the governments of many countries. It is an inefficient use of budget and 
personnel to design and develop such training when it can be purchased 
from vendors and customized to one's own organization at far less cost. 

The effective training manager must model a customer-focused busi- 
ness style in every relationship and make sure that training department 
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staff members understand how and why to act likewise. A study under- 
taken in the mid-r99os reveals a lack of skill in this area. Only 21% of 
more than 800 respondents rated their training departments favorably in 
the area of customer service (Filipczak, 1994). The more appropriate 
management style is characterized by a readiness to listen to the inter- 
nal customers and to look at the performance problems through their 
eyes, rather than from a trainer's perspective. Doing so also implies a 
willingness to learn about the customers' job functions, their missions 
and goals, future requirements and perceived trends in their area of 
work. Training managers need to consciously manage and nurture the 
relationships with internal customers as they do with external cus- 
tomers. 

The training manager's most visible management role is in the deliv- 
ery of products and services to the organization. Internal customers in- 
variably want their interventions delivered by unrealistic deadlines and 
at a price that cannot be accommodated. However, skilled managers 
have to find a way to meet those demands as closely as possible. They 
are required to juggle multiple projects, often with inadequate resources 
and headcount. Training managers also need to be alert for parallel pro- 
jects focused on the same training need by different groups within the 
organization. Leadership training is a classic example. In most organi- 
zations there is a duplication of effort and waste of resources because of 
the uncoordinated efforts to address a common need. 

The demand to provide technology-based interventions places consid- 
erable pressure on the training manager because development time and 
costs are generally greater than for classroom-based interventions, 
Training managers must be conversant with the specialty areas of each 
subordinate, know how much pressure each person can tolerate, and 
how to team individuals for optimal performance. They must be adept 
at anticipating and resolving the conflict that inevitably surfaces when 
cross-functional project teams work under pressure. The training man- 
ager should hold regular operational reviews and closely monitor all pro- 
jects in the department without undermining the work of the project 
leaders. All staff should receive project management training and use 
the same project management software. 

The failure to deliver interventions on time and within budget can un- 
dermine the reputation of a training manager very quickly, despite the 
fact that it is often the customer rather than the training team that 
causes project delays. Delays are typically caused by situations such as 
inaccessible subject matter experts, failure to review design documents 
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by an agreed upon date, and the customer's inability to provide sufficient 
learners for a pilot. The training manager must manage these delays 
with the customer and find ways to get the project back on track with- 
out compromising standards of excellence. 

Competency 13: Apply business skills to the training function. Seven 
performance statements expand and elaborate upon this competency, as 
follows: 



a. Manage the training function as a model of effective business 
practice. 

b. Promote the business case for performance interventions. 

c. Develop budgets. 

d. Manage financial and material resources. 

e. Maintain a business data collection, retrieval and reporting 
system. 

f . Maintain and schedule training facilities and equipment. 

g. Publish materials and documents in a professional, 
economical and timely manner. 

Training managers must be grounded in business management princi- 
ples, but this is an area in which training managers historically lack ex- 
pertise (Filipczak, 1994). The performance statements supporting this 
competency identify the specific business skills demonstrated most of- 
ten by an effective training manager. This competency is generic, for the 
most part, and applies to managers of most functional groups in an or- 
ganization. 

The first performance statement supporting this competency provides 
a guiding principle for the training manager: the training department 
should be run like a business, it should exemplify the organization's best 
business practices, and it should serve as a model for other departments. 
The training department should be viewed as a capital investment from 
which the organization expects a specific return in terms of enhancing 
employees' skill and knowledge and providing solutions to performance 
problems. Training managers should possess business skills and be 
aware of the inner workings of the organization, as well as how all of 
their business decisions, financial or non-financial, affect the organiza- 
tion as a whole (McLagan, 1989). Specifically, they should be knowl- 
edgeably about the organization's requirements for budgets, accounting 
procedures, planning cycles, project management, human resource 
processes, facilities processes, systems, and security. Training managers 
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may wish to benchmark other organizations' training departments to 
identify best practices of their own. Procedures should be established to 
measure the quality standards of the training function and its products 
and services, as well as to capture customer satisfaction data. Some 
training departments in the past have operated on the assumption that 
sufficient budget will be forthcoming each year irrespective of perfor- 
mance and output. This is no longer the case, especially in large organi- 
zations where financial accountability and return on investment are ex- 
pected. 

Developing, gaining approval for, monitoring, and balancing the train- 
ing budget comprise the heart of the training manager's role as a busi- 
ness person. Training managers must constantly make do with less than 
optimal resources to meet the organization's training needs, and making 
the budget stretch can become a preoccupation. Funds should be allo- 
cated to each project with checkpoints and regular reviews to identify 
potential budgetary problems. The management of financial and mater- 
ial resources is closely linked to the budgeting process. The training 
manager's annual management plan should address issues such as funds, 
office space, internal personnel, contractors, vendors, equipment, mate- 
rials, supplies, professional development, team meetings, and travel. By 
maintaining a business data collection, retrieval and reporting system, 
the training manager can project, track, and manage budget expendi- 
tures; control resources; and evaluate outcomes. 

The training manager who builds the department on a solid financial 
and business basis is well positioned to present a strong business case 
for the performance interventions and training products recommended 
by the department. Internal customers want evidence that the proposed 
training will add value to their operations by contributing to the 
achievement of the organizational goals and by addressing significant 
performance issues. 

Making a business case is dependent on the training manager's ability 
to identify organizational trends, changes, and key issues in order to 
show the relationship between those and the proposed intervention and 
to forecast the impact of the intervention in both financial and non-fi- 
nancial terms. Historically training managers have not appreciated the 
importance of this skill, perhaps because by nature they are more ori- 
ented toward people than toward financial issues (Swanson, 1992). To- 
day, especially in large companies and government departments, train- 
ing has to be presented and discussed with management in terms of its 
monetary payoff. Failure to present a sound business case will, most 
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likely, lead to a rejection of the training manager's proposal. Making a 
business case for training is doubly important in the current climate of 
downsizing those departments perceived as ancillary to the organiza- 
tion's primary mission. 

Many training managers have responsibility for training facilities and 
equipment, as well as for publishing training materials and documenta- 
tion^. The coordination of the training facility is outsourced in many or- 
ganizations (including scheduling, participant notification of course 
dates, publishing the schedule of open training courses, purchasing and 
maintaining training equipment, setting up training rooms, and provid- 
ing support to instructors). The training manager in this scenario has to 
allocate the budget, select the vendors, and monitor the vendors' perfor- 
mance. The training manager must also set up processes and infrastruc- 
ture to track class enrollment, course completions, credits for training 
hours, evaluation data, and distribution of evaluation reports. 

Training department publications are often the only interaction em- 
ployees have with the training function. Therefore, they should be well 
designed, accurate, and user-friendly. They should be aligned with cor- 
porate communications policies and published with sufficient lead time 
to allow for others to develop training plans. These days, key documents 
are typically published in electronic format, whether paper-based ver- 
sions are produced or not. 

Competency 14: Implement knowledge management solutions. 
Knowledge management skills are explained with the five following per- 
formance statements. 

a. Promote knowledge management within the training function 
and the organization. 

b. Partner in the establishment of processes to gather, store, retrieve, 
and share information. 

c. Establish processes to reuse and add value to existing knowledge. 

d. Establish knowledge-sharing communities. 

e. Use knowledge management solutions to integrate learning into 
the work environment. 



2. Those training managers dealing exclusively with these tasks have 
been called managers of training administration and delivery. Their unique 
role is discussed in more depth in chapter 5. 
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Knowledge management is the capturing, storing, and sharing of or- 
ganizational knowledge in order to enhance performance (Institute of 
Personnel and Development, 2000). Employees are viewed as knowledge 
workers whose value resides in their intellectual capabilities and in 
their ability to utilize their knowledge to the advantage of the organiza- 
tion. Intellectual capital has always been leveraged for business reasons, 
but the management of knowledge has become critical with the advent 
of the Internet. Intellectual capital, or knowledge, can refer to tangible 
items such as documents, databases, patents, and published works. 
However, it also encompasses the insights and creative suggestions of 
individual employees, as well as things the organization has learned 
from its experience. The success of corporations, government depart- 
ments, and the military in the twenty-first century is dependant more 
than ever on their ability to effectively harness, manage, and exploit 
what they know. 

Although knowledge management is not a training function per se, 
many training managers regard it as an important new dimension of 
their role. Interviews with several hundred training managers in Britain 
in 2000 identified the development of knowledge management strate- 
gies as one of their top eight training issues for the next two years (In- 
stitute of Personnel and Development, 2000). The challenge facing train- 
ing managers is to "collect, stir, store, and refresh the knowledge" 
embedded in the organization (Rossett & Sheldon, 2001, p, 186), while 
at the same time identifying opportunities to use knowledge manage- 
ment to solve learning and performance problems. 

Organizations that view knowledge management as a strategic initia- 
tive invest heavily in the establishment of architectures, processes, and 
systems to support it. Knowledge management systems are those sys- 
tems that enable an organization to effectively and efficiently manage 
the information resources and intellectual capital that are the founda- 
tion of the organization (Spector 6t Edmonds, 2002). An effective 
knowledge management system: captures and records relevant, up-to- 
date, and accurate organizational knowledge and learning; orders and 
stores it for easy access and searching; links knowledge items in order 
to transform them for new uses; and allows for organizational-wide 
sharing of knowledge. 

All employees should be able to access organizational knowledge with 
easy-to-use tools and without having to go through unnecessary ap- 
provals or layers of security (Tobin, 1998). Although information tech- 
nology specialists will have the primary responsibility for establishing 
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the technology infrastructure to capture, store, and manage the knowl- 
edge, the training manager, as one who is vitally concerned with organi- 
zational learning and information, should be involved and provide input. 

Knowledge management technologies are changing rapidly to inte- 
grate the latest technologies to further leverage an organization's intel- 
lectual capital and knowledge foundations. Examples include object-ori- 
ented databases and knowledge-based mark-up languages (Spector, 
2002). These knowledge management technologies are finding wide- 
spread areas of application in many organizations, which means that the 
training manager's responsibilities include understanding which knowl- 
edge management systems are being used throughout the organization 
and how they can be further leveraged to support the training function. 

Knowledge management adds value to the organization when employ- 
ees are committed to share rather than hoard knowledge and expertise, 
but in many organizations the decision to promote widespread sharing of 
knowledge by all groups is initially threatening and therefore resisted. 
Collaboration and informal knowledge sharing are critical if new knowl- 
edge is to be generated or existing knowledge made more valuable. The 
challenge facing training managers is to foster a culture that facilitates 
trust and open sharing and that creates social networks for learning. 
They must encourage employees to share ideas and best practices, pro- 
mote reflection on practice, and support partnerships among groups that 
may not have historically collaborated (Warner, 2001 1 . 

Training managers can play a significant role in establishing processes 
and strategies to identify and network pockets of information and 
knowledge -across the organization. They can also promote informal 
learning and knowledge sharing opportunities where new insights and 
bursts of brilliance can occur. Much of this learning is related to meet- 
ing organizational goals (e.g., reducing development time for products, 
identifying creative uses for a new technology), Organization-wide data- 
bases, collaborative tools for project teams, communities of practice, 
open space technology, discussion lists, portals, search engines, and fo- 
cused chat rooms enable employees to learn and transfer new knowl- 
edge in real time. Training managers can also encourage knowledge 
sharing using face-to-face methods such as training events, follow-up 
sessions, problem solving labs, brainstorming sessions, mentoring, and 
lunch-time discussion groups for communicating new discoveries or 
solving problems. 

Many training managers have been engaged in these types of activities 
for some time, but their focus has traditionally been on imparting what 
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is already known. In the knowledge management context, the focus is 
on amplifying existing knowledge, as well as generating new knowledge 
and innovation for the organization. Training managers are, therefore, 
facing the challenge of generating new types of learning solutions that 
seamlessly integrate learning and work. Training (or knowledge) can be 
delivered to the workstation in such a way that it is indistinguishable 
from the actual job. In other words, the intervention and the real world 
of work are virtually the same and training becomes an integrated learn- 
ing process rather than a separate event. The training manager's task, 
therefore, is to exploit the potential for synergy between knowledge 
management and training and to identify ways of promoting the sharing 
and development of knowledge that are more effective and efficient than 
formal training. 



Conclusions 

Training management, as with all types of management and leader- 
ship, involves a combination of administrative skills and content 
knowledge. Moreover, effective managers have a keen appreeiation and 
knowledge of the "business of the business." These newly updated com- 
petencies describe in detail the complexities and breadth of the training 
manager's job. Chapter 4 examines the many ways in which these com- 
petencies can be used to facilitate the training manager profession. 
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T he competencies are more than a description of the knowledge and 
skills expeeted of a training manager. They operationally define the 
concept of training manager and can serve as a basis for defining job 
requirements and position descriptions. The competency standards also 
supply a common language for discussing the training manager role in a 
way that transcends time, plaee, and culture. 

Both individuals and organizations will find these competencies use- 
ful. Four groups in particular can make use of them. Training managers 
constitute the primary group. The standards represent a benchmark 
against which practicing training managers can assess their own knowl- 
edge and skill. A second group is the organizational decision makers 
charged with determining what type of training function should be es- 
tablished in an organization. They will find these standards a helpful 
source of guidance and direction, particularly in the recruitment 
process. A third group who will use these competencies is the academic 
community. The standards provide a basis for developing curricula for 
preparing training managers. Finally, professional associations and 
training consultants who provide professional development for training 
managers can base their offerings on these competencies. However, each 
of these groups will need to identify specific procedures attuned to the 
unique characteristics of their own organization when applying these 
competencies. 
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Many professional groups in the human resource domain are consid- 
ering certification, even though there is no certification for training 
managers at this time. However, these standards can provide a basis for 
the future development of training manager certification. 



Competency Use by Training Managers 

Over the past two decades, the training function has become more 
closely linked to organizational strategy and performance in keeping 
with senior management's increased expectations for the training func- 
tion. In most organizations, training must be managed as a profit center 
and demonstrate a measurable contribution to the organization. As a re- 
sult, many training and performance managers recognize the need to up- 
grade their own skills and knowledge levels to cope with the challenges 
they now face. The IBSTPI standards are particularly relevant to these 
practicing training managers. They also provide a valuable career devel- 
opment tool for prospective training managers. 

The standards represent the most up-to-date knowledge of how the 
profession is evolving and what the market place expects of it. Thus, the 
standards operationally define the training manager of the twenty-first 
century in terms of the skills actually used on the job. For the practic- 
ing training manager, the standards provide insight on the question, "Do 
I have the knowledge and skills needed to be fully effective, given my oc- 
cupational context?" For the prospective training manager the standards 
answer, in part, the question, "Which skills must I develop to prepare 
me for this new role?" In other words, the standards are a baseline 
against which one can determine individual competence. 

Training managers can use the validated competencies and perfor- 
mance statements as a benchmark for self-assessment and to identify ar- 
eas needing further development. This is of great importance for train- 
ing managers, especially since many were originally subject matter 
experts or managers from other functions. The competencies and per- 
formance statements provide insight into the range of activities for 
which a training manager is responsible. Novice training managers may 
not be familiar with the array of competencies encompassed by the 
training manager role until they review the IBSTPI standards. They need 
to demonstrate competence in the professional foundations domain, at 
a minimum, as well as in instructional design, strategic planning, lead- 
ership skills, management skills, and business skills. 
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Training managers who have been in their roles for some years may be 
surprised at skill areas now considered important. Competencies that 
apply to training managers with more experience include performance 
analysis, change management, the three competencies in the design and 
development domain, and knowledge management. For training man- 
agers intending to move into a specialist role (such as managing a team 
of instructional designers), the standards provide guidance on the range 
of skills and knowledge required and serve as a basis for planning pro- 
fessional development. Training managers can also use the standards to 
assess the current and future capability of their training department. 

The questions in Table 4. i are useful when training managers are plan- 
ning for their professional development. Self-assessment can be under- 
taken in relation to the complete set or only those competencies and per- 
formance statements that are relevant to one's current or future job role. 



Table 4.1 Questions for Training Managers Planning Professional Development 

1 . Which competencies or performance capabilities are required bij my current job assignments? 

2. In which of these am I weak or under-developed? 

3. Which competency or performance capability will be required for future work assignments, 
anticipated changes in my job, or promotional opportunities? 

4. Which competencies or performance statements will assume greater relevance in my 
organization in the near future? 

5. In which competency am I interested in developing greater proficiency? What internal 
resources are available to help me achieve this goal? 



Training managers with large staffs can also use the competencies to 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of their subordinate managers and 
staffs. For example, they can build checklists for staff self-assessment 
prior to annual performance appraisals. These self-assessments can also 
be useful to the training manager when assembling teams for projects 
that require specific skill sets. 

The standards can also be used to clarify roles and functions in the 
training department and in the development of job descriptions. The 
competencies can become the basis for determining recruitment needs 
as training departments expand and move into areas of expertise that 
have not traditionally been associated with training (e.g., change man- 
agement and knowledge management),. They also provide a set of ob- 
jective criteria for assessing the capabilities of applicants when recruit- 
ing new staff. 
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Competency Use by Organizational Decision-makers 

Organizations today expect more of the training function than they 
did in the past. Many decision makers, however, lack the experience or 
knowledge to determine what type of person to hire to manage the train- 
ing function. This may be particularly important following a major cor- 
porate restructuring in which the role of the training function undergoes 
significant expansion or change in focus. This lack of knowledge is also 
a factor in companies that have previously relied on external vendors for 
their training but now wish to establish an in-house training function. 
It would be helpful in both cases to use the competencies and perfor- 
mance statements as a starting point to review or determine the role of 
the training function and identify the specific skills that the training 
manager will require. 

A training function should reflect the organization it serves. The first 
step in establishing or reorganizing a training department and deter- 
mining the nature and scope of the training manager role is to review the 
nature of the organization. For example, is the organization local, re- 
gional, national, or global? Does it manufacture a product or provide a 
service? Is it operating in a stable environment or competing in a 
volatile market? The answers to these questions will have a bearing on 
the nature of the training organization being established and, therefore, 
on the skills and knowledge requirements of the training manager be- 
ing hired. 

The second step is to determine aspects of the modus operandi of the 
training function. For example, will the department be organized around 
a centralized or decentralized model? Will it be required to generate its 
own income or will it be given a budget? Does management expect the 
training function to demonstrate measurable impact on organizational 
goals? Will all training products and services be produced internally or 
will some be outsourced? Does the training manager need to be a sub- 
ject matter expert in the business of the organization? Will the training 
manager be part of the senior management team or reporting to senior 
management? Will the training manager have a training staff or operate 
solo? 

The answers to these questions define the type of training manager 
that should be appointed. For example, an organization that does not in- 
tend to have a team of qualified professional staff in the department will 
need to hire a strong human resource or organization development gen- 
eralist with prior experience in a training role. A large international or- 
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ganization may wish to recruit a training manager with a high degree of 
general management experience and demonstrated skill in the compe- 
tencies in the professional foundations and administration domains, 
knowing that other staff in the training department will provide the spe- 
cialized expertise required, A smaller organization operating at a local or 
regional level may require a training manager with more experience and 
skill in the performance analysis and planning, and design and develop- 
ment domains. 

Table 4.2 provides examples of questions on the role of the training 
manager. Answering these and similar questions establishes a frame- 
work for identifying the nature of the training department and the skills 
and knowledge needed by the ineoming training manager. The compe- 
tencies and performance statements can also be used to assess training 
manager eandidates in the reeruiting process. 



Table 4.2 Questions for Organizational Decision Makers 

1 . Will the training manager be required to conduct performance analysis, and develop and 
implement a range of solutions? 

2. Will the training manager have a team of qualified professionals? 

3. To what extent will training design, development, delivery and evaluation be done in-house 
rather than using vendors? 

4. Will the training manager or department require expertise in technology and multimedia? 

5. Will the training department’s customers be internal only or include external customers? 



Finally, the IBSTPI competency standards can be used by organiza- 
tional decision-makers for benchmarking. These competencies and per- 
formance statements represent the current ideal standards for managing 
a training and performance improvement department. The competen- 
cies can, therefore, be easily used as a basis for benchmarking the best 
training practices in other organizations. 



Competency Use by Academics 

Many colleges, universities, and private training organizations pro- 
vide formal and informal education for prospective or practicing train- 
ing managers and performance improvement professionals. Programs 
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relevant to training managers and performance improvement profes- 
sionals at the university level can be found in areas such as schools of 
business, colleges of education, and departments of psychology. These 
programs can be related to a variety of disciplines, including human re- 
source development, adult education, instructional technology or de- 
sign, organizational behavior and development, and management. In 
general, courses related to the work of training managers are embedded 
in broader curriculum offerings. 

Outstanding academic programs are based to a great extent upon rel- 
evant and forward-thinking curricula. They are not only grounded in 
the literature and thinking of the field, but also upon the needs of those 
organizations that hire their graduates. The IBSTPI competency stan- 
dards provide a reliable basis for determining these needs, because of 
their currency; comprehensive scope applicable to a variety of training 
manager position; applicability to a broad range of organizations and in- 
dustries; and practitioner-based data which attests to their validation 
on a global scale. 

The performance statements offer particularly clear guidance for 
course construction. Both the competencies and performance state- 
ments are also useful for curriculum review and revision. Moreover, pro- 
grams applying for accreditation can use the IBSTPI standards as a sound 
rationale for their curriculum, one that firmly links theory to practice. 
Faculty can use the questions in Table 4.3 to assess their curriculum 
against the IBSTPI standards. 



Table 4.3 Questions for Curriculum Reviewers 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


1. Are each of the four competency domains covered in the curriculum? 


□ 


□ 


2. Is the curriculum balanced (as opposed to over emphasizing one domain 
at the expense of another)? 


□ 


□ 


3. Is there a rationale for the distinction between basic and advanced courses? 


□ 


□ 


4. Are the competencies used to advise students interested in the different types 
of training manager roles? 


□ 


□ 


5. Are the competencies used as a basis for recommending courses in other 
departments? 


□ 


□ 


6. Are the competencies used as a guide to help students choose appropriate 
internship and work study placements? 


□ 


□ 


?. Does the curriculum address the specialized and selective needs of students 
who are currently working in training manager roles? 


□ 


□ 
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The IBSTPI standards have a high degree of credibility in the training 
and performance profession. Aligning a curriculum or individual 
courses with the standards insures that students are receiving a bal- 
anced and wide-ranging coverage of the components in the training 
manager role. Academic programs that base their curriculum on the 
standards can be confident that they are providing instruction most 
likely to develop the capabilities required of training managers in the 
work environment. 



Competency Use by Professional Associations 
and Training Consultants 

Not all those in training manager roles have received formal training 
in a field of study directly related to training and performance improve- 
ment. This was confirmed by the research conducted to validate these 
competencies. The expertise of many of these training managers has 
been developed entirely on the job with their only related background be- 
ing managerial experience in other fields. In other cases, training man- 
agers were subject matter experts who were appointed to serve as train- 
ers and then, with demonstrated success, became training managers. 
Both of these groups have traditionally supplemented their knowledge 
acquired on the job by attending professional workshops and seminars. 

Two groups that develop and offer these professional development op- 
portunities to training managers aje professional associations and train- 
ing consultants. Professional associations provide educational opportu- 
nities through workshops, seminars, chapter meetings, conferences, and 
publications, including electronic newsletters. Training consultants, 
both individual providers and members of large consulting companies, 
offer general as well as customized workshops. 

Both groups should find the competency standards to be valuable as a 
basis for developing their offerings. They can use the competencies and 
performance statements in much the same way as academic faculty do 
to insure that their content encompasses the key skills and areas of 
knowledge. Courses can be broad in their coverage of the competencies 
or focused on specific areas, such as the training manager's role in orga- 
nizational change or how to develop strategic plans for a training orga- 
nization. The broad acceptance of the IBSTPI standards within the pro- 
fession adds to the credibility of workshops based on them. Questions 
that may be helpful to professional associations and training providers in 
developing course offerings for training managers are given in Table 4.4 
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Table 4.4 Questions for Professional Associations and Training Consultants 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


1. Are the development opportunities tailored to the needs of practitioners 
without formal qualifications as training managers? 


□ 


□ 


2. Are offerings clearly identifiable as intermediate or advanced? 


□ 


□ 


3. Do the development opportunities focus on the competencies in which 
practitioners typically do not perform well? 


□ 


□ 


4. Do workshops provide opportunity for practice and feedback? 


□ 


□ 


5. Are attendees assessed to confirm proficiency in the competencies? 


□ 


□ 


G. Are development opportunities available on-line for those who cannot attend 
class-based events? 


□ 


□ 



Competency Use for Professional Certification 



The development of standards of practice for a particular professional 
group raises the issue of professional certification. Certification has 
been defined as a voluntary process by which a professional association 
or organization measures and reports on the degree of competence of in- 
dividual practitioners (Gilley, Geis, & Seyfer, 1987). In certifying its 
members, a professional association asserts that these practitioners 
have demonstrated a specific degree of knowledge and skill. In some pro- 
fessions, only those who are certified are permitted to use a particular 
title. Certification, therefore, constitutes a formal and public definition 
of a profession. At the same time practitioner competence is assured and 
professional standards are maintained. Certification is also one method 
of protecting the public, since it enables consumers of the services of- 
fered by the profession to distinguish between those who have demon- 
strated a specific level of competency and those who have not (Brown- 
ing, Bugbee, Mullins, 1996). 

Pros and Cons of Certification 

Certification can lead to three immediate and desirable outcomes. 
First, it establishes a basis for selecting new members of the profession. 
Second, it provides a sound basis for training new members, and third, it 
can establish a basis for upgrading the skills of current practitioners. 
Over time, these outcomes can result in a general improvement in the 
competence of those individuals who are certified and increase the con- 
fidence of others in these professions. 
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Certification enhances the reputation and public image of the profes- 
sion, even as it seeks to protect the public and employers from incom- 
petent practitioners. This is one reason tvhy it draws support from many 
quarters. Certification typically requires persons to be judged compe- 
tent by their peers according to predetermined criteria before they can 
practice in the profession. In most cases, the basis upon which the judg- 
ment is made is a professional certification exam. Sometimes these ex- 
aminations only have a written component. Sometimes there are per- 
formance components as well. Since there are continual changes in 
knowledge and performance expectations in any profession, the criteria 
for demonstrating competency are typically revised from time to time. 
These evolving criteria embody the most current definition of compe- 
tency for the profession. 

While many advocate certification as a means to upgrading their pro- 
fession, there are those who express reservations at the prospect (Gilley, 
Geis, Seyfer, 1987). They may feel, for example, that their livelihood 
could be at risk if they do not invest in the time and expense required 
for certification. Otherwise successful practitioners may not satisfy the 
certification requirements when formal testing is the medium of as- 
sessment. It is therefore not unusual for some professional groups to rec- 
ommend that current practitioners be grandfathered into the system and 
not be required to undergo certification when it is introduced. Such a de- 
cision, however, can lead to a situation in which public assurances of 
competency only apply to certain sectors of the professional group, typ- 
ically the newer members. This, in turn, may make the issues of civil 
and legal liability of organizations even more difficult to manage. 

No certification process can be instituted without cost, both to organi- 
zations as well as individuals. Typically a professional organization man- 
ages the certification process and maintains records of who is certified, 
who has been recertified and who has lost their certification. These ad- 
ministrative costs are usually borne by the individuals who are certified. 
They can require a substantial investment, and some question whether 
the certification results in increased future earnings that warrant the in- 
vestment. For those who already have a qualification in the field, certifi- 
cation may represent additional costs with relatively little benefit. 

Certification of Training Managers 

Currently training managers are not typically certified, especially in 
the United States. In considering the professional certification of train- 
ing managers, several issues would need to be resolved. First, who 
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should be certified? Should there be a generic certification for all train- 
ing managers or should there be different certifications for different 
training manager roles? Three special roles are discussed in chapter 5 
that could serve as the basis for such certification. However, if these en- 
dorsements would not facilitate appointment to one of these positions, 
their value is certainly questionable. The answers to these and other re- 
lated issues are not readily apparent. 

Another question posed in relation to certification concerns whether 
it duplicates an academic credential. Some consider the conferring of a 
graduate degree in human resource development or a related field pro- 
vides a form of certification. As noted, many competent training man- 
agers have not obtained a degree in human resource development, 

A third issue involves concerns about the nature of the testing and 
measurement upon which the certification would be based. These con- 
cerns are valid. Testing which does not involve the demonstration of 
skills is considered by many to be of minimal value. Assessment of skill 
must be rigorous enough that certification can be shown in a court of 
law that it clearly discriminates between fully competent and less com- 
petent practitioners. 

Finally, some do not believe it is possible to certify performance as 
complex and context-specific as that of a training manager. This argu- 
ment has been raised in relation to many other professional groups. It 
may prove to be a challenge to develop certification for training man- 
agers, but the IBSTPI standards provide a data-based foundation for de- 
veloping such a certification process. Certification would likely be wel- 
comed by some organizations that hire training managers as well as by 
some training managers themselves. 



Conclusions 

This chapter reviews some applications of the training manager com- 
petencies. While the primary beneficiaries of these revised standards 
may be training managers, other groups that can use them include aca- 
demics, professional associations, training consultants, and organiza- 
tional decision-makers. The competencies are in fact useful to anyone 
with an interest in the field, either as a practitioner or an academic. The 
issue of certification is unresolved and may well continue to be dis- 
cussed by the profession. 




Applications for Special Training 
Manager Roles 



T raining manager roles often vary greatly among organizations and 
even within the same organization. These differences are espe- 
cially apparent when the training manager roles are compared 
among organizations of varying sizes. Indeed, the label itself is not even 
used consistently. While these variations often result from the unique 
history or culture of a given organization, training manager roles can 
increasingly be categorized across organizations by function. In a sense, 
these common functions become a type of specialization, and corre- 
spondingly the persons who assume these specialized roles demon- 
strate, on a routine basis, only a subset of the comprehensive list of 
training manager competencies. 

While training management itself can be viewed as a specialized form 
of management in general, even further specialization among managers 
of the training function is common in large organizations (those with 
which this book is primarily concerned). This reflects not only the 
complexity of the task of providing training for large numbers of em- 
ployees, but also the realities of organizational structure and hierar- 
chies. Moreover, when organizations have a global focus, training de- 
partments and their managers are even more likely to have specialized 
interests and goals. 
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The Nature of Training Manager Specialties 

Unique training manager roles tend to evolve to a great extent as a re- 
sult of organizational growth, growth that produces structural hierar- 
chies within an organization or a preponderance of activity in a given 
area of the training function. While these special roles are often unique 
to a given organization, three distinct training manager roles are com- 
mon in many types of organizations. They are: 

1. The Executive Training Manager: the senior manager to whom 
function-specific training managers report; 

2. The Design-Development Manager: the manager of the planning 
and production of training materials and programs; and 

3. The Manager of Training Administration and Delivery: the 
person responsible for the scheduling and delivery of the 
training programs. 

Although these are not the only special roles of training managers, 
they are the most widely recognizable ones. In some organizations, 
these roles may be combined or separated depending upon organiza- 
tional idiosyncrasies. For example, design/development functions are 
combined with training delivery responsibilities in many cases. 

These specializations do not downgrade or supplant the role of the 
generic training manager. Generalist managers are still the norm in or- 
ganizations with small training departments. Here the manager may 
also design instruction, as well as serve as the key trainer. 

The competencies that are required by each of the major specialist 
roles are identified in Table 5.1. Within each of the three training man- 
ager roles, the various required skills have been grouped into the four 
competency domains: professional foundations, performance analysis 
and planning, design and development, and administration. The desig- 
nations in Table 5.1 were made and then validated by generalist and spe- 
cialist training managers from business, government and academia. 

Some of the competencies are termed primary (designated by an upper 
case P) and some are labeled as supporting [designated by a lower case s). 
Primary competencies are those that are most critical to the specializa- 
tion and those that tend to be performed most frequently. A training 
manager working in a specialty position requires expertise in the pri- 
mary competency areas. The supporting ones, while necessary, are usu- 
ally not as central to the performance of the role in most job situations 
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on a daily basis. The mature specialist is able to demonstrate both pri- 
mary and supporting competencies. Undesignated competencies are not 
unimportant; rather they reflect skills less frequently demonstrated. 

Training manager specialists typically have an in-depth knowledge of 
the essential management skills, as well as an understanding of the ele- 
ments of training design and the techniques of organizational improve- 
ment. They are aware of the larger goals of the organization, as well as 
the relationships among the various training functions. As such the 
training manager has a vital position in the organization and influences 
to a great extent the success of the training venture at large. These three 
unique roles will be discussed here. 



The Executive Training Manager 

The executive training manager may hold a number of job titles across 
organizations. For example, he or she may be a human resource vice 
president, a director of training, or a chief learning officer. Regardless of 
the title, this person typically serves as part of the organization's policy 
team and is in a position to be an advocate of the training function and 
to situate training activities in a fashion so that they serve the larger 
mission of the organization. The executive training manager is typically 
not involved in the details of planning or delivering the organization's 
training. Other training managers tend to supervise these operations. In- 
stead, the executive's job is typically more strategic in nature. 

Training executives appear at various levels of the organization's 
structure, from mid-management to very senior positions. The number 
of training executives throughout an organization depends to a great ex- 
tent upon company size and complexity. A given training executive may 
or may not have international responsibilities, although large organiza- 
tions tend to have global interests. 

The training manager competencies that encompass the executive's 
critical repertoire of skills relate primarily to: (i) professional founda- 
tions; (2) performance analysis and planning, with emphasis on strategic 
planning and organizational change; and (3) administration, with em- 
phasis on leadership skills. While executives should understand the 
training design and development process, they spend little time on a 
daily basis intimately involved in such work. 
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Tabie 5.1. Special Training Manager Roles: Primary and Supporting Competencies 





PROFESSIONAL FOUNDATIONS Executive 


Design/ 

Development 


Administration 
& Delivery 


1, Communicate effectively in written, oral, and visual form. 


P 


P 


S 


a, Prepare messages that are clear, concise, and 
grammatically correct. 


P 


P 




b. Use language appropriate to the audience and context. 


P 


S 




c. Use the language of the organization to communicate 
training and performance concepts. 


P 


P 




d. Simplify and summarize complex information. 


s 


s 




e. Use interpersonal communication skills to establish 
and maintain effective working relationships. 


P 


p 


P 


f. Use active listening skills in all situations. 


s 


s 




g. Use consulting skills to clarify issues. 




s 




h. Use negotiation skills to achieve goals. 


p 


s 




i. Facilitate meetings effectively. 


s 


s 


s 


j. Deliver presentations that engage and persuade. 


s 






k. Use visuals to inform and motivate. 


s 






1. Use technology to enhance communication. 




s 




2. Comply with established ethical and legal standards. 


p 


p 


s 


a. Comply with organizational and professional codes 
of ethics. 


p 


s 


s 


b. Comply with ethical and legal requirements for 
confidentiality and anonymity. 


s 






c. Avoid internal and external conflicts of interest. 


p 






d. Comply with the organization’s proprietary information, 
electronic security, and property protection reguiations. 


s 


p 




e. Comply with the legal requirements of copyright and 
Other intellectual property laws. 




p 




f. Adhere to legal procedures to protect the rights of the 
organization, employees, and customers. 




s 




3. Maintain networks to advocate for and support the 
training and performance function. 


p 


p 




a. Establish cross-functional alliances within 
the organization. 


p 


p 
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Executive 


Design/ 

Development 


Administration 
& Delivery 


b. Maintain industry-specific contacts for benchmarking. 


s 






c. Establish ongoing relationships with suppliers 
and customers. 




P 


P 


d. Represent and promote your organization within training 
and other professional communities. 


s 






4. Update and improve professional and business 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 


P 


P 




a. Keep up-to-date with and apply relevant developments 
in training, performance, and related fields. 




P 




b. Maintain knowledge of the products, services, 
and operations of the organization. 


P 


s 




c. Keep up-to-date with developments in the business 
of the organization. 


P 


s 




d. Keep up-to-date with customer requirements. 


P 


p 


s 


e. Continuously update technology skills. 




s 


s 


f. Maintain awareness of social, cultural, and political 
trends and issues and their implications for the 
organization. 


g. Participate in professional activities. 



PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS AND PUNNING 



5. Develop and monitor a strategic plan. 


P 


p 


a. Align the training function with the organization’s 
vision and mission. 


P 


p 


b. Use advisory groups to review plans and assist with 
their implementation. 


s 




c. Establish metrics to monitor the training function’s 
performance against its strategic plan. 


s 


s 


d. Review the strategic plan periodically and adjust 
training goals as required. 


s 


s 


G. Use performance analysis to improve the organization. 




s 


a. Act as an internal consultant to identify performance 
problems and opportunities. 




s 


b. Use a systems perspective to analyze performance 
problems. 




s 
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Executive 


Design/ 

Development 


Administration 
& Delivery 


c. Determine the consequences of not taking action 
to solve performance problems. 


s 




d. Recommend cost-effective performance solutions. 


s 




e. Advocate and use non-instructional solutions when 
appropriate. 


s 




f. Insure the use of analysis to determine knowledge and 
skill requirements. 


s 




? Plan and promote organizational change. P 


s 




a. Define expectations and establish criteria for success. 


b. Determine the potential political, economic, social, 
cultural, and emotional impact of performance solutions. 


s 




c. Inform stakeholders of the benefits, risks, conditions 
for success, timelines, and costs of proposed solutions. 


s 




d. Solicit confirmation and support for proposed changes. P 


s 




e. Promote lifelong learning as a continuous improvement 
process for the organization. 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 


8. Insure the application of instructional design principles. 


p 




a. Adapt design processes to meet the needs of the 
organization. 


s 




b. Insure that design solutions reflect the characteristics 
of the organization. 


s 




c. Insure that design solutions reflect the diversity of 
learner characteristics in the organization. 


s 




d. Promote the effective use of instructional design 
processes. 


p 




9. Use technology to enhance the training function. 


p 


P 


a. Analyze existing and emerging technologies and their 
uses in the organization. 


p 


s 


b. Use technology to support the administration of the 
training function. 




p 


c. Use technology to design, deliver, and administer training 
interventions. 


p 


p 


d. Promote effective e-learning solutions. s 


p 
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Executive 


Design/ Administration 

Development 8c Delivery 


e. Select technology that is compatible with the 
organization and the training role. 




P S 


f. Model the appropriate use of technology within the 
organization. 




s s 


10. Evaluate training and performance interventions. 


P 




a. Develop comprehensive evaluation policies and 
strategies for the training function. 




p 


b. Document direct and indirect costs of training and 
performance solutions. 




p s 


c. Document the impact of training and performance 
solutions. 




s 


d. Use evaluation data to enhance the quality of training 
and performance solutions. 




p 


e. Disseminate evaluation data to all project stakeholders. 




s 


f. Evaluate and revise project processes and procedures. 




p 


ADMINISTRATION 


11. Apply leadership skills to the training function. 


P 


5 


a. Position the training function as a strategic partner in 
achieving business goals. 


P 


s 


b. Develop organizational support for training strategies 
and solutions. 


P 


s 


c. Market the training function. 


P 


s 


d. Insure that training services and products reflect 
organizational philosophy, culture, and brand identity. 


s 


s 


e. Recruit and select training staff. 


p 


p p 


f. Develop staff to enhance their professional skills 
and the training function. 




s 


g. Create and build teams to meet project goals. 




p 


h. Cultivate a sense of ownership within project teams. 


i. Identify and minimize the effects of internal barriers 
on achieving project goals. 


p 


p 


12. Apply management skills to the training function. 


s 


p p 


a. Model a customer-focused business style. 


p 


p p 
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Executive 


Design/ 

Development 


Administration 
8c Delivery 


b. Manage relationships with internal and 
external consultants. 




s 


P 


c. Manage outsourcing. 






s 


d. Anticipate and resolve conflicts. 


s 


s 


s 


e. Manage and direct training personnel. 




p 


p 


f. Manage and direct multiple projects. 




p 




g. Deliver products and services on a timely basis. 




p 


p 


13. Apply business skills to the training function. 




p 


p 


a. Manage the training function as a model of effective 
business practice. 


s 


s 


s 


b. Promote the business case for performance interventions. 




p 




c. Develop budgets. 


P 


p 


p 


d. Manage financial and material resources. 




p 


p 


e. Maintain a business data collection, retrieval, and 
reporting system. 






s 


f. Maintain and schedule training facilities and equipment. 






p 


g. Publish materials and documents in a professional, 
economical, and timely manner. 






p 


14. Implement knowledge management solutions. 




5 




a. Promote knowledge management within the training 
function and the organization. 


s 


s 




b. Partner in the establishment of processes to gather, 
store, retrieve, and share information. 


s 


s 




c. Establish processes to reuse and add value to existing 
knowledge. 




s 




d. Establish knowledge-sharing communities. 


e. Use knowledge management solutions to integrate 
learning into the work environment. 




s 





P- The primary competencies of the training manager, those that are most critical to the specialization. 

s - Supporting competencies of the training manager, those that are necessary, but usually not as 
central to the performance of the role in most job situations. 

Blank - Not significant aspects of the day-to-day job. or not completed by the training manager. 
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Professional Foundations Skills 

Because of the broad scope of the job and the frequent interactions 
with non-training personnel, executive training managers are exceed- 
ingly dependent upon general areas of managerial competence-commu- 
nications, ethical and legal standards, networking, and basic knowledge 
of the business. 

Communications. Effective communications skills are paramount to 
the success of a training manager at this level because the executive 
bridges the interests of the organization at large and those involved only 
in training. Since they often serve as senior officers of the company, their 
obligations are first to the organization's larger mission and then to the 
interests of the training departments. Because of this unique position, 
they must speak the languages of two worlds, the technical languages of 
trainers and the language of the organizational groups with which they 
interact. 

Executives work by interacting with others on both a formal and in- 
formal basis. In both types of communications situations, executives 
must be conscious of adapting training language to that of the organiza- 
tion. Executives quickly learn that training only becomes a valued part 
of an organization at large if its goals and activities can be related to the 
"business of the business." Without this orientation, executives are 
hard pressed to establish and maintain good working relationships with 
other executives or negotiate support for the training departments. 

Formal communication skills are also required by executives. This 
may involve using visuals and technology to give prepared presentations 
to large groups. Being able to effectively use tools such as PowerPoint, 
charts, and video clips enhances the quality and professionalism of such 
presentations. Nonetheless, expertise in large group presentations is 
typically not as critical to an executive's success as being able to com- 
municate forcefully on a one-on-one basis or in small groups. 

Ethical and legal standards. Corporate executives today are constantly 
being reminded of their obligations to guarantee company compliance 
with all pertinent ethical and legal standards. The executive training 
manager is particularly responsible for insuring that the organization 
observes not only the traditional ethical and legal standards with respect 
to training, but also newer standards, such as those that have evolved as 
a result of the emerging technologies. 

In reality, the training executive, as part of the senior management 
team, is likely to be faced with the legal consequences of general corpo- 
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rate strategies, in addition to training activities. Training executives 
rarely have to make specific training decisions with ethical or legal im- 
plications. However, they often educate other executives of the legal and 
ethical implications of routine training practice in today's world. 

Networking. One of the key roles of a training executive is that of be- 
ing an advocate for the training and performance improvement func- 
tions of the organization. Executives build upon their relationships with 
senior decision makers to influence training budgets and staffing. If 
downsizing or restructuring should occur, the well-regarded training ex- 
ecutive can do much to protect the training function. Conversely, the 
training executive needs to stayed attuned to the needs of the various 
training groups to adequately represent them at the senior level. This re- 
quires one to have unique skills of communication and persuasion, as 
well as having established a position of authority and respect within the 
organization and preferably within the training industry at large. 

Such a position is dependent upon a wide range of previously estab- 
lished networks and relationships with people inside and outside of the 
organization. Today the breadth of these relationships is more impor- 
tant than ever before. In global organizations, it is the executive train- 
ing manager who is typically the link with the managers of the dispersed 
training groups. Representing the perspectives of these distant depart- 
ments in the central office is an important part of the executive's role. 
Training executives also need to network with those in similar roles at 
other organizations to obtain information on best practices used as 
benchmarks. 

Within a given organization, the training departments are intimately 
involved in enhancing the performance and productivity of all other 
units of the organization. The primary "customers" of the training ex- 
ecutive are the functional groups within the organization: the buyers of 
the training departments' products and services. The executive lays the 
groundwork for establishing and maintaining the working relationships 
with these units. 

Basic knowledge of the business. Like all training managers, it is im- 
portant for the executive to keep up-to-date with the field. However, the 
most critical part of this professional development for the executive per- 
tains not to advancements in the training and performance improve- 
ment fields, but rather in his or her knowledge of the products and ser- 
vices of the larger organization. If executives of any type lose touch with 
changes in customer needs or changes in the industry, then their impact 
within the organization is weakened. The influence of the training de- 
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partments would then be put in jeopardy as a consequence. 

Performance Analysis and Planning Skills 

The training executive's concern with competencies in the domains 
of performance analysis and planning is on an organization-wide level. 
As a major company leader, the training executive is concerned with the 
growth of the organization. As such, the competencies most frequently 
demonstrated primarily concern strategic planning and organizational 
change. 

Strategic planning. In the best of situations, the training and develop- 
ment function plays a strategic role in the organization. In these situa- 
tions, the training executive works with the senior management team 
to establish policy and engage in long-term planning and direction-set- 
ting for the organization. As a part of this process, he or she must see 
that the training function is aligned with the larger mission and vision 
of the organization. Training executives must make sure that all train- 
ing strategies, whether they be high or low level, are aligned with the 
overall goals and strategic direction of the organization. Without this 
consistency, training will lack credibility within the organization. 

Langdon {2000) describes the multifaceted nature of performance 
alignment. First, the performances of the various business units of the 
organization must be linked to the output of the organization (typically 
some product, service, or knowledge). Output must then be related to 
important consequences (typically profit and other factors such as soci- 
etal worth and personal satisfaction). Next, inputs (such as client needs 
and resources) need to be aligned with the outputs. Finally, processes 
must be devised to use the inputs to achieve the outputs and the conse- 
quences. 

Typically this process begins at the highest management levels of the 
organization with the formation of an overall organizational strategy. 
The training executive must insure that the training function is aligned 
with this strategy. Training executives are intimately involved in this 
complex process of planning and alignment. It is a process that takes 
place both by working at the senior management levels and by working 
with other training managers in the organization to make sure that their 
unit strategic plans are congruent with the plans of the organization as 
a whole. The executive has a working knowledge of organizational pri- 
orities and future plans and a comprehensive perspective of the com- 
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pany. This background can facilitate the strategic alignment desired 
when working with lower-level training managers. 

Organizational change. Training managers with performance im- 
provement perspectives are automatically thrust into organizational 
change efforts. This is true for the training executive as well as for those 
lower-level training managers working on specific performance im- 
provement projects. Executive involvement, however, is typically in 
terms of policy formation and garnering general support for change ini- 
tiatives. This process often overlaps with efforts to construct and im- 
plement the organization's strategic plans. It is also an important aspect 
of training leadership. 

Administmtion Skills 

The broad category of administration skills includes leadership, man- 
agement and business skills. Because training executives deal more at 
the policy level than the project implementation level, their work per- 
formance more frequently utilizes leadership competencies than man- 
agement and business competencies. 

Leadership skills. The training executive provides general leadership 
in positioning training as an important part of the organization and in 
doing so sees that the vision of the organization includes training. It is 
the training executive's job to raise the profile of the training function 
throughout the organization. 

More importantly, the training executive continually cultivates sup- 
port for training and performance improvement enterprises and markets 
the training function throughout the organization. This can be a process 
that is both guided by grass roots training projects, as well as being 
guided by policy and directives from above. Interacting with other se- 
nior executives, the executives garner support for those performance im- 
provement changes recommended by the various training units. This is 
not only the role of a cheerleader, but of an educator as well. It is the 
training executive's job to show other senior staff how the larger non-in- 
structional roles of training and performance improvement departments 
can benefit the organization. It is the training executive's job to support 
and facilitate the various projects of the training departments by gar- 
nering resources and removing or minimizing organizational barriers to 
their work. 

The training executive also has responsibility for recruiting and se- 
lecting those training managers who report to him or her. This is par- 
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ticularly important as such recruitment impacts expansion of the train- 
ing function or the introduction of new training dimensions. A recent 
example of this has been the introduction of a knowledge management 
function in many organizations. 

Management and business skills. Since executive training managers 
are more likely to be addressing ''the big picture" of training, they are 
consequently less involved in specific projects. As such they have little 
to do with day-to-day management of projects and training personnel. 
They are more likely to insure that sound business practices are being 
upheld by working through their direct reports. 

Training executives direct the budgeting process within the training 
function. They rely on those training managers below them organiza- 
tionally to develop their own budgets first. The executive then collabo- 
rates with them to produce the final training budget. Finally, it is the ex- 
ecutive's responsibility to shepherd the budget through the financial 
approval process. 



The Manager of Training Design and Development 

The training manager in many organizations oversees a staff ranging 
from instructors, training administrators, and multimedia specialists to 
instructional designers. If the organization is small, each staff member 
usually functions in multiple roles. It is not uncommon in larger orga- 
nizations — whether they are in military, government, or corporate envi- 
ronments — to have a separate unit dedicated to the design and develop- 
ment of training products and a training manager whose sole job is to 
manage this function. However, the design-development managers, es- 
pecially those working in large organizations with highly differentiated 
staffing, often do not function as designers or developers at all. 

It is important to distinguish between true managers of training de- 
sign and development and those who serve in a project management 
role.* The scope of the project manager's role is limited by time and a 
particular set of deliverables. When the project is completed, so is the 
task of the project manager. In contrast, the training manager's role is or- 
ganizationally set and'limited to a particular group of employees, a given 



1. Project management competencies are discussed in Richey, Fields, Foxon's 
(looi) Instructional Designer Competencies: The Standards. See pages 82-83. 
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budget, and a particular set of responsibilities. The role is not limited by 
time, but is on-going. 

The design-development specialization requires expertise across all 
four domains and in ten of the 14 competency areas. Competence is re- 
quired in: (i) professional foundations; (2) performance analysis and 
planning, only with respect to strategic planning; (3) design and devel- 
opment; and (4) administration, especially in the areas of management 
and business skills. The design-development manager is actively en- 
gaged in each of these areas of competence on a daily basis. 

Professional Foundations Skills 

The nature of design and development work demands a high level of 
skill on the part of the manager in the professional core skills of com- 
munications, networking, and maintaining currency in professional and 
business expertise. Ethical and legal practices are also integral to this 
specialization. 

Communications. The design-development manager spends consider- 
able time every day communicating both internally and externally, 
most often in meetings. Internal meetings can range from discussions 
with senior management, subject matter experts, program stakeholders, 
finance, and other functions to meetings with the design team in order 
to resolve problems or begin planning on a new project. Meetings and 
discussions with external clients often involve negotiating with vendors 
and suppliers, as well as reviewing new products and services marketed 
to the design-development function. 

Clear and concise communication without resorting to training or 
performance jargon is the key to developing credibility and achieving 
the team's goals. The important interpersonal skills for the design-de- 
velopment training manager are the ability to facilitate meetings, con- 
sult within the organization, and negotiate with internal partners and 
external vendors. Although more and more communication is now via 
electronic means, the ability to speak and write persuasively remains 
critical. In addition, competence in presenting data clearly and making 
a compelling business case are basic communication skill requirements 
for the design-development manager. 

Ethical and legal standards. Design-development managers frequently 
deal with ethical and legal issues, particularly with respect to intellec- 
tual property and copyright. This has become a major concern with the 
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transition to e-learning and with training products increasingly using 
information and graphics from the Internet. 

Publishers and other holders of intellectual property rights have be- 
come very aggressive in protecting their rights, to the extent of lobbying 
for strict laws with serious penalties for infringement and even for at- 
tempts to circumvent digital rights management (copy-protection) 
schemes in the United States and Europe. Protected intellectual prop- 
erty includes software licenses, images on the World Wide Web, and 
clips from music or motion pictures, including short excerpts that until 
a few years ago might have been considered fair use (or fair dealing, as it 
is referred to in Canada and the UK). To minimize exposure, design-de- 
velopment managers and their employees must carefully monitor their 
use of software and trademarked and copyrighted information in the 
training and performance improvement products, meeting materials, 
and presentations that they develop. Concern for proprietary informa- 
tion is also key for the design and development manager, especially 
when external contractors are working on the team. Designers fre- 
quently deal with confidential information about products and 
processes. The design-development manager must build a team with a 
reputation for security of information and document procedures and 
agreements for non-disclosure. 

The design and development manager has an obligation to insure that 
products and services comply with accessibility requirements for those 
with disabilities, as is legally required in many countries. Given the 
trend for less-developed countries to adopt new technology rapidly, de- 
sign-development managers in every region should take the needs of dis- 
abled users into account even if not yet legally required to do so. 

Networking. Networks give the design and development function vis- 
ibility within the organization and provide a support base in a variety of 
ways. For example, training managers draw on their internal contacts 
when they need subject matter experts, content reviewers, or attendees 
for focus groups. The design-development manager should also build a 
professional network outside the organization in order to stay current 
with new products, training software, and methodologies that pertain to 
design and development function. 

Because the design team is always dependent on the support of others 
in the organization to get their work done, building and maintaining 
networks is never far from the manager's mind. 

Professional knowledge. Remaining current is a continuous responsi- 
bility for design-development managers. They must stay up-to-date 
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with the training and performance field, particularly in relation to tech- 
nological developments affecting e-learning, as well as with changes in 
their own organization. Knowledge of changing customer requirements 
allows the design and development team to be proactive by anticipating 
needs and offering new services and approaches. 

Peifoimance Analysis and Planning Skills 

Strategic planning is the only competency in this domain rated as pri- 
mary for design-development training managers. Performance analysis 
and change management are less likely to occupy their time and are 
rated as secondary. 

Strategic planning. The strategic plan provides the rationale for all de- 
sign and development efforts. At the macro level, the plan is linked to 
the strategy of the larger organization. This insures that proposed train- 
ing products and services are aligned with the performance needs of the 
organization. At a micro level, the strategic plan is a roadmap that item- 
izes the goals, resources, time lines, and deliverables that the function 
will focus on for the coming year. 

The importance of the strategic plan cannot be underestimated. Too 
often training departments are criticized for developing products or of- 
fering services that do not address specific performance problems. In 
other cases, interventions are developed at the request of an individual 
manager. A strategic plan provides a base line against which the design- 
development manager assesses requests and insures that the efforts of 
the team are focused on organizational needs. 

Design and Development Skills 

It is no surprise that the three competencies in this domain are rated 
as primary for the design-delivery training manager. These competen- 
cies go to the heart of the role. The manager may not be an instructional 
designer or evaluator, nor highly knowledgeable about training technol- 
ogy, but as the manager of a design and development function he or she 
will deal with these competency areas on a day-to-day basis. 

Instnictional design. The training manager responsible for the design 
and development function is tasked daily with selling the importance of 
instructional design processes. There is an increasing reluctance to do 
analysis, for example. Too many people want training interventions de- 
veloped within an unrealistic time frame, even if rapid prototyping or 
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similar design approaches are used. Managers are likely to find them- 
selves constantly resisting the short cut mentality. 

The design-development manager is the principal advocate for "doing 
it right" and also has an educational role within the organization, partic- 
ularly where there is a shift away from traditional courses in favor of 
blended learning, electronic performance support systems, job aids, and 
learning communities. Associated with this shift has come the notion in 
many organizations that sound instructional design practice is no longer 
relevant. The design-development manager must counter this, and even 
if not an instructional designer by training, he or she needs enough 
knowledge of the field to be a credible and persuasive spokesperson. 

A basic level of instructional design knowledge is also needed for re- 
cruiting new staff. The IBSTPI publication, Instructional Design Com- 
petencies (Richey, Fields, 8 k Foxon, 2001), provides guidance and direc- 
tion on this aspect of the manager's role. 

Technology. The majority of the performance statements for this 
competency are rated as primary for the design-development manager. 
Technology has assumed a central role in the training function, and the 
manager is constantly involved in decisions about new technologies, e- 
learning design and delivery, technology upgrades, and how to capitalize 
on the advantages offered by new technology. The design-development 
manager is now required to be knowledgeable about project manage- 
ment tools, electronic meetings, content management systems, and 
learning management systems. The necessity to be up-to-date with 
technology is likely to accelerate in the coming decade. 

The manager may encounter resistance in promoting the use of tech- 
nology to enhance the training function from designers and developers 
because it requires major adjustments in how they do their job. Appli- 
cations have to be mastered, and upgrading hardware is often time con- 
suming and frustrating. Learners may resist web-based training, prefer- 
ring paper and pencil evaluations, or they may find synchronous training 
classes too impersonal. 

Evaluation. The design-development manager evaluates both the de- 
sign process and the training products. Although the manager's focus is 
primarily on the formative and summative evaluation, other forms of 
evaluation such as confirmative, impact, and return on investment eval- 
uation may also fall within the scope of the design-development man- 
ager if there is no evaluation team in the organization. 

As with the other competencies in this domain, the manager may not 
have expertise in the field, but the role requires sufficient knowledge to 
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establish evaluation policies, select the appropriate form of evaluation, 
identify who should be involved in the evaluation process, and utilize 
the data to improve the design process and the end products. 



Administration Skills 

Design-development managers draw on leadership, management, and 
business skills constantly. These are the competencies that set man- 
agers apart from those who work for them. 

Leadership skills. The performance skills rated as primary within this 
competency area pertain to staff recruitment and training, forming and 
developing project teams, and the removal of obstacles to getting their 
work done. As has already been stated, the design-development manager 
who is not trained in instructional design must be sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable about the field to be able to recruit new staff. Many managers 
invite the experienced team members, with whom the candidate will 
work, to he part of the interview process. 

The leadership skills of the design-development manager are demon- 
strated in the ability to remove barriers to the successful completion of 
a project. Barriers typically include; processes that need to be changed; 
insufficient funding; political obstacles such as lack of support from 
management; conflict between stakeholders; and under-performing 
team members. The stronger the manager's internal network, the more 
effectively he or she will be able to remove these barriers. 

Management skills. More than anything else, the role of the design- 
development manager is to effectively manage the function and the pro- 
ject teams in order to satisfy the customer, the end-user of the training 
products. 

The preoccupation of the design-development manager is to insure 
that projects are completed on time, within budget, and to the specifica- 
tions agreed on with the customer. Customer satisfaction and relation- 
ship building are primary concerns of the manager. A customer-focused 
business style emphasizes the needs of the customer, whether internal or 
external, above the needs of the design and development group. 

Managing and directing staff on multiple projects requires consider- 
able management skill. The scope of a project may be changed during 
the development phase forcing the manager to find additional resources 
if the deadline is to be met. 

Business skills. Business issues are a daily concern for the design-de- 
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velopment manager. The business skills rated as primary deal with 
three areas — the business case^ budgets, and resource management. 

Promoting the business case for training and performance interven- 
tions is virtually a survival skill. In many organizations senior manage- 
ment will only allocate funding on the basis of a persuasive business 
case. They want the design-development manager to justify the expen- 
diture requested for every project and to provide evidence that the out- 
comes will have a tangible impact on the organization. While this re- 
quirement increases the manager's workload, it makes it easier to refuse 
requests for courses that are not focused on performance improvement, 
or for which there is no business case to support the development. 



The Manager of Training Administration and Delivery 

In many large organizations there is such a massive array of training 
programs, courses and workshops offered each year that the implemen- 
tation and management of this instruction requires not only extensive 
facilities but a separate staff as well. This staff naturally includes train- 
ers, but often there are also a full array of technicians and other support 
staff. This large operation demands a training manager. The manager of 
training administration and delivery supervises a complex, often logis- 
tically-intricate operation. 

Historically, the training delivery manager supervised not only the 
scheduling of instruction and registration of students, but also the sched- 
uling and maintenance of rooms (often entire buildings) and equipment. 
This manager was responsible for publishing a course catalogue. More- 
over, in most organizations this department was also responsible for 
maintaining training attendance and performance records as well. 

Over the last few years, the job of the administration and delivery man- 
ager has changed in most organizations. Many training administration 
processes are now automated and much of the instruction is delivered 
online to employees at their workstations or in computer laboratories. 

The skills required by a training manager who specializes in training 
administration and delivery differ considerably from other types of 
training managers. These training managers must simultaneously direct 
personnel, maintain facilities and equipment, and keep instructional 
materials current while insuring the smooth implementation of a large- 
scale operation. Yet, in a sense, this position is narrower in scope than 
the other specialty training managers. The primary professional founda- 
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tions competencies of a manager of training administration and delivery 
relate to: (i) professional foundations, especially with respect to inter- 
personal relationships and networking; (2) design and development, 
with respect only to technology use; and (3) administration, especially 
with respect to management and business skills and, to a lesser degree, 
leadership skills. 

Professional Foundations Skills 

While other types of training managers rely heavily on a wide range of 
foundational skills, this manager's primary competencies relate to es- 
tablishing and maintaining good working relationships with people both 
inside and outside of the organization. These skills relate to interper- 
sonal communications and networking. 

Communications. The most important basic skills of the manager of 
training administration and delivery concern interpersonal relation- 
ships. These pertain to a great extent to those communications skills 
needed to establish effective working relationships with a variety of peo- 
ple in many job capacities throughout the organization. Anyone who 
has been in a position to be intimately involved with logistics and 
scheduling can appreciate the need to get along with people of all types, 
to be flexible, and to collaborate in the process of compromising and 
problem solving. Often these skills are as important as knowing the 
technical aspects of the job. 

Building interpersonal relationships is usually a one-on-one effort. 
The administration-delivery training manager must establish these re- 
lationships with people such as instructors, trainees, vendors, adminis- 
trative and technical staff, designers and evaluators. Effective commu- 
nication means talking the language of each group and being cognizant 
of differing backgrounds and cultures, particularly if global operations 
are being managed. 

In "the old days," these relationships were usually established on a 
personal face-to-face basis. Today it may be necessary to build these 
same relationships through e-mail with little opportunity to build per- 
sonal friendships in the traditional manner. It may even be necessary to 
build relationships that have a global reach. Thus, the communication 
process takes on new dimensions and requires new skills. 

Networking. The administration-delivery training manager also has 
to establish productive and friendly working relationships with those 
external to the organization. These include people such as suppliers. 
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contractors, and customers. The manager of any operation that is as re- 
source-dependent as training delivery is obliged to become accustomed 
to the constraints imposed by factors such as vendor inventories or de- 
livery schedules. Difficulties can often be overcome by relying upon an 
established network of support personnel cultivated within a supplier 
organization, for example. These networks are also built upon the 
strength of superior interpersonal relationships. The job of an adminis- 
tration-delivery training manager, in many respects, is as much a "peo- 
ple" job as it is a logistics one. 

Design and Development Skills 

In general, the manager of training administration and delivery is not 
concerned with the design or development of the instructional materi- 
als. These are simply part of the resources that he or she needs in order 
to implement the instruction. However, technology use is one excep- 
tion. 

Technology skills. Technology is critical to this job, and its impor- 
tance is steadily increasing. The most critical use of technology is in 
training delivery, whether the instruction is group-based or individually 
oriented, and the administration and delivery manager must have fairly 
sophisticated technology skills in today's market. 

Instructional delivery may be enhanced with simple or complex com- 
puter-based techniques. For example, the trainer may use PowerPoint 
slides or complex simulations, such as those used in training pilots. Em- 
ployees may receive their instruction on computers at their worksta- 
tions or at home and not even be required to attend sessions at a sepa- 
rate training facility. Alternatively, there may be kiosks in the 
workplace that provide computerized "just-in-time" training. Clearly 
this manager's job is complicated even more when the facilities and re- 
sources he or she manages are not in the same location. 

While most departments have a team of technicians to support tech- 
nology-based instmction, the administration and delivery manager 
must nonetheless be knowledgeable with respect to technology. Tech- 
nology should aid the manager of training administration and delivery 
in scheduling, keeping student records, documenting training costs, and 
other management activities. 
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AdministTation Skills 

The administration-delivery training manager's job responsibilities 
focus on logistics, organization, and details of the delivery implementa- 
tion process. To accomplish this end efficiently and effectively, this type 
of training manager must possess skills pertaining to the supervision of 
personnel, facilities, resources, and data. Each of these entities involves 
administration competencies. 

Leadership skills. The administration-delivery training manager re- 
lies more on management and business skills than leadership skills, 
with the exception of recruiting and training staff. This is critical to the 
success of a training delivery operation. The staffs are often large, al- 
though this is changing in training departments where technology is 
leading to downsizing. Not only are expert instructors required, but in 
today's e-learning environment, online trainers and facilitators are also 
necessary. While many of the skills are common to all delivery strate- 
gies, there are specialized abilities needed^. This training manager is 
typically responsible for recruiting all instructors. 

In addition, technicians and support staff must be hired to assist in- 
structors and maintain equipment. These positions are also of increas- 
ing importance with the expansion of technology-based instructional 
activities. In the case of delivery involving two-way interactive televi- 
sion, technicians are usually on site throughout instruction, serving at 
times in a producer-director capacity. Technical support personnel need 
to be available on demand throughout instruction when instruction is 
laboratory-based (either computer -oriented or content-specific laborato- 
ries). A fully competent staff is critical to successful training delivery 
operations. 

This requires a training manager with a finely honed ability to evalu- 
ate people and their on-the-job performance. The administration and de- 
livery manager must be able to select trainers who have superior pre- 
sentation skills combined with credibility and experience. He or she 
must be able to select technical support persons who not only have a su- 
perior knowledge of technology, but who are also flexible, responsive, 
and customer-sensitive. Regardless of the quality of the instructional 
programs and facilities, without the proper trainers and training support 
staff, the programs will not be successful. 



1. In 2004 IBSTPI will be publishing the third edition of Instructor Competencies: 
The Standards. This volume will present the updated instructor competencies and 
discuss them in terms of group instructor skills and online instructor skills. 
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Management skills. The most important part of the manager of train- 
ing administration and delivery's job is to provide training services that 
are customer-focused and timely. This not only involves modeling the 
proper attitude one's self, but managing other people, so that they too re- 
flect this attitude. Training services in many industries are sometimes 
obtained through outsourced personnel. In these cases, the management 
of training administration and delivery involves dealing with consul- 
tants and vendors as well as employees of the organization itself. 

The next concern is to have the physical facilities and equipment and 
the training materials available when needed, in working order, and in 
sufficient quantity. This can be a huge undertaking for large-scale train- 
ing delivery operations. It is a task that encompasses diverse activities, 
such as maintaining and upgrading facilities and equipment and print- 
ing instructional materials. Moreover, the more sophisticated the tech- 
nology needs, the more likely it is that one must provide for as-needed 
troubleshooting, problem solving, and back-up facilities. 

Business skills. Finally, the manager of training administration and 
delivery has business responsibilities. The operation must be conducted 
efficiently and yet still be cost-effective. This requires budgeting exper- 
tise. In addition, databases must be constructed and continually updated 
to provide reports to the organization as needed. Reports may relate to 
topics such as program schedules, attendance records, documentation of 
employee skill levels, and equipment inventories. 

Some administration-delivery training managers are also responsible 
for producing all of the instructional materials used in each program. 
Not only does this involve the trainer's presentation and facilitation ma- 
terials, but also those materials provided for trainees. It may include fol- 
low-up job aids and other refresher materials for employees to use on the 
job. Thus, this training manager becomes in essence the director of a 
small publishing house. Advances in online publishing are solving some 
problems related to this operation, but they also necessitate having a 
technologically-skilled staff. 



Conclusions 

This chapter has examined the competencies required of persons in 
three training manager roles that tend to have unique functions, espe- 
cially in large organizations: the executive, the design and development 
manager, and the manager of training administration and delivery. Even 
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though competencies have been categorized by role, many managers 
find themselves in one or more of these roles on occasion. Those who 
consistently function in a single role develop unique expertise over 
time. However, it is not unusual for training managers to use their gen- 
eral management and leadership skills over the course of their careers in 
a number of different departments within the organization. A person 
may serve as a training manager for a period of time and then become a 
manager of another unrelated department. 

The competencies associated with each role tend to represent task fre- 
quency more than task criticality. For example, for many training man- 
agers, ethics competencies are listed here as secondary, not because they 
are less important than other areas of competence, but because such de- 
cisions typically are made on a less frequent basis. They are not front 
and center on one's radar screen on a daily basis. 

There are seven skill areas that are common to each role discussed in 
this chapter. These relate to: interpersonal communications (primary); 
meeting facilitation (secondary); recruiting staff (primary); customer-fo- 
cused business style (primary); resolving conflicts (secondary); modeling 
business practices (secondary); and budgeting (primary). In addition, 
there are three other areas of practice that are common, but are not used 
with the same frequency across roles. They relate to ethical standards, 
customer requirements, and management skills. 

It would be possible to argue that these ten skills may be core to ef- 
fective management. None of the ten, however, are unique to the train- 
ing and development field. Rather, they are skills that are common to all 
managers. 
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T he IBSTPI Training Manager competencies are empirically-based^ 
grounded in previous related research and a two-year research and 
development process which began in June, 1999. The research base 
of these competencies is from the training manager literature, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon: 

I. The research by Judith Hale (1991), upon which the original 
IBSTPI training manager competencies are based; 

1 . The Kalman (2001) study, which examines the process by 
which one training department changed into a performance 
improvement organization and developed a partnership with 
senior management; and 

3, The Andersen (2000) study, which identifies the competencies 
of human resource development generalists working in one-person 
departments. 

The IBSTPI competency development process added further data col- 
lected from focus groups from the IBSTPI Board of Directors and an in- 
ternational sample of training managers and academics used for compe- 
tency validation. The competencies were finalized and approved by the 
IBSTPI Board of Directors in June, 2001. 
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The Foundational Research 

There are three studies (all doctoral dissertations) that contribute to 
the conceptual foundation of the new IBSTPI training manager compe- 
tencies: Hale (1991), Kalman (2001) and Anderson (2000). Hale's work is 
based upon a broad sample of the field, including both academics and 
practitioners. Kalman's and Anderson's research examines very different 
types of training managers. Kalman studies a training manager working 
in a large, global organization with 26,000 employees. Anderson, on the 
other hand, studies the competencies of training managers she calls 
"solo performers," persons working in small organizations with only 
one training employee. Each of these studies provides a data-based per- 
spective for the new competencies. 

The Hale Study 

Purpose and procedures. Hale (1991) conducted her research specifi- 
cally to identify those competencies that define what training managers 
do regardless of the setting in which they operate. She also sought to 
identify those factors and background experiences that contribute to 
competent performance by training managers. The Hale research cen- 
ters around four hypotheses suggesting that the skills and tasks per- 
formed by training managers do not differ from those performed by man- 
agers of other functions and that experts cannot agree on the skill and 
background characteristics that separate competent from incompetent 
training managers. 

Hale solicits 16 experts to participate in the study. Selection criteria 
supported by the literature are used to identify these experts. There are 
three expert panels. One is made up of four professors and researchers 
that she labels theorists, another panel consists of six professors she la- 
bels knowers, and another consists of six practitioners she labels doers. 
She uses the Nominal Group Technique to guide the sessions with the 
three expert panels. This technique "is a structured group process de- 
signed to solicit input from a group yet control the bias that occurs dur- 
ing group interaction" (Hale, 1991, p. 47). These panels of experts react 
to areas of training manager competence identified in the literature. 

Results. Seven general areas of managerial competence are gleaned 
from the literature. These include: intellectual or problem solving abil- 
ity; communication skills; interpersonal skills; social and political 
skills; specialized expertise in the function being managed; expertise in 
managerial skills; and the ability to align with organizational objectives. 
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Specific training manager skills are identified through the sessions 
with the three panels of experts. She finds that the highest-ranking com- 
petencies for training managers are defined as important to all managers. 
These include communication skills; performance management; moti- 
vational leadership; the ability to monitor performance and productivity, 
and the ability to coordinate planning and implementation. 

The panels of experts did find differences between training managers 
and managers of other functions with respect to management tasks. The 
principal task for the training manager is to manage training design, de- 
velopment, and delivery operations. Analyzing training needs and set- 
ting training goals are also identified as integral to the role. Hale's pan- 
els also identify factors that distinguish competent training managers 
from those who are not competent. The factors include: (i) the ability to 
produce effective, efficient and high quality solutions; and (2) a results- 
orientation that achieves organizational objectives. 

Application of findings. The Hale (1991) research led directly to the 
construction of the first set of IBSTPI training manager competencies. 
These original competencies reflect not only Hale's literature review, 
but the specific responses by her three panels of experts. 



The Kalman Study 

Purpose and Procedures. The research of Kalman (2001 ) is a case study 
that explores the transformation of a corporate training department into 
a performance improvement organization. It investigates the use of 
strategic planning as a process that drives such a change process. The 
study addresses the following: 

1. Factors that enhance and inhibit a training department's alignment 
with the larger organization; 

2. Factors that enable a training department to gain influence with 
senior management; 

3. The process used to implement new training strategies; 

4. Factors that facilitate departmental reinvention; and 

5 . The evolving role of the reinvented department. 

Throughout this study the role of the training manager is paramount. 
Senior corporate training employees of a Fortune 500 company were ob- 
served over a 21 -month period. Data include: (i) interviews with all 
vice-presidents and senior managers; (2) surveys of the global organiza- 
tion's 60 decentralized training groups; (3) notes from key meetings of 
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company leadership, work groups and planning teams; (4) the five-part 
plan for the new training strategy; and (5) the process of implementing 
the plan. 

Results. Eight themes resulted from this research. They relate to: 

1. Building influence through relationships, brainpower 
and experience; 

2. Building buy-in and support; 

3. Creating an image that builds executive support; 

4. The process of strategy development and implementation; 

5. Confronting the ''undiscussables"; 

6. Inventing jargon that bonds people together; 

7. Telling the training story in the boardroom; and 

8. Necessary skill combinations (communications skills, training 
knowledge and expertise, business acumen, and leadership). 

The full explanation of how each of these themes developed provides an- 
swers to the major questions of this study. 

The first question relates to aligning the training department with the 
organization. The most important factors in this process are planning, 
people, process components, personality, ability and political aware- 
ness. Specifically, it is critical to establish a senior management gover- 
nance body and to build partnerships with strategic business unit man- 
agers. While an operational plan needs to be developed to improve the 
department's efficiency, it is also important to identify priority business 
projects of the organization to facilitate the alignment process. 

Gaining influence with senior management is a matter of developing 
credibility and trust. To a great extent this process involves demon- 
strating an understanding of the "business of the business" and creating 
an interdependent relationship with senior management. Communica- 
tion skills are critical when it comes to telling a simple, powerful mes- 
sage that fulfills the senior managers' expectations. 

To implement the new training strategy, the training manager must 
build relationships with the senior managers of the various business 
units. This can by done by providing assistance on various projects and 
demonstrating "quick wins." It is important that the training manager 
makes sure that everyone has a common understanding of the new strat- 
egy. Moreover, training managers should be aware that interest and en- 
ergy for the transformation effort may drop at times. 

The training manager must partner with the business units, not with 
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human resources, in order to be successful. Only in this way can one 
change how the various senior managers think about training and per- 
formance issues. The manager needs to see that training is no longer 
viewed only as a passive, internal provider of training solutions, but 
rather is seen as an active partner of senior management in solving busi- 
ness problems and in improving the organization's efficiency and com- 
petitive advantage. The image must be that of a unit that adds value to 
the organization. 

Application of Findings. The Kalman (2001) research provides data 
from an actual training department. The lessons learned from this study 
point to a variety of competencies that are essential to a successful 
training manager. These findings are reflected throughout the new IB- 
STPI competencies, especially with respect to communications skills, 
networking, strategic planning, organizational change, and the use of 
leadership skills. They are especially pertinent to thelBSTPI competen- 
cies since they are directed primarily at large organizations. 

The Anderson Study 

Purpose and procedures. The purpose of the Anderson (2000) research 
was to identify "survival" competencies of the human resource devel- 
opment generalist. She defines this person as someone who is the sole 
employee in a training department and cites data claiming that these 
persons represent over 28% of the business community in the United 
States alone (see Anderson, 2000, pp.2-3). Anderson's research is di- 
rected toward identifying the most important areas of preparation that 
will help these "solo performers" survive in the next five years. 

This study utilized modified Delphi techniques for data collection. 
Expert participants were recommended by the board of a related profes- 
sional organization. Seven persons agreed to serve on the panel of ex- 
perts. Data were collected over a period of three months via telephone, 
e-mail, and web pages. There were three iterations of the Delphi proee- 
dure to identify the experts and four iterations to identify the compe- 
tencies. 

Results. Anderson's (2000) research produced 12 areas of competence 
required of the human resource development generalist. They are listed 
in order of importance: political acumen,- communication; organization; 
relationship management; inquiry; internal consulting; presentation 
skills; organizational linkage,- project management; organizational diag- 
nosis; assessment of employee performance,- and job-specific training. 
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Anderson clusters these areas of competence into three categories: busi- 
ness skills, managerial skills, and human resource development skills. 
Furthermore, her data indicate that half of these areas (political acumen, 
communication, organization, relationship management, internal con- 
sulting, and project management) require a mastery level of competence. 
The remaining skills require an understanding level of competence. 

Application of findings. Even though Anderson's (2000) research is not 
directed toward large organizations, it does confirm many of the new IB- 
STPI training manager competencies. The items related to the organiza- 
tion (e.g., political acumen, organizational diagnosis and linkage, inter- 
nal consulting, and relationship management) are particularly reflective 
of the underlying organizational performance improvement tone of the 
EBSTPI competencies. Moreover, Anderson's extensive review of the 
competency literature proved useful to the early analysis of the training 
manager field. 



The Validation Research 



Purpose and Scope of the Study 

The final list of training manager competencies and performance stan- 
dards is based upon the input of nearly 500 professionals from around 
the world, including the IBSTPI Board of Directors, initial reviewers, and 
finally, the validation participants. The validation study sought to de- 
termine the extent to which the competencies and their related perfor- 
mance statements reflect those skills that are the most critical to the 
training manager role in the workplace today. Specifically, the study fo- 
cused on establishing: (r) the level of criticality in the workplace of each 
competency and performance statement; [2) that the language of the 
competencies and performance statements was consistent with that 
used in the workplace; (3) that the language was culturally appropriate 
outside North America; and (4) that no critical areas of work had been 
overlooked. 

Ultimately the aim of this research was to produce a final, validated 
set of competencies and performance statements for use in the profes- 
sion. This was accomplished by accepting, rejecting, or modifying each 
of the revised competencies and performance statements and by adding 
new competencies or performances suggested by the study respondents. 
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Pioceduies 

Instrumentation, The validation survey instrument was constructed 
and field-testedh Section i of the instrument focused upon demographic 
data, and Section 2^ was designed to gather reactions to each compe- 
tency and each performance statement. 

Section i of the survey sought data on: 

1 . Respondent profile, including gender and age; educational back- 
ground; and field in which professionally qualified. 

2. Respondent occupational profile, including number of years in the 
training and development field; number of years as a training man- 
ager; and perceived level of expertise. 

3. Respondent's job profile, including geographical location of work; 
organizational setting; main job focus; percentage of time devoted 
to managing the training function,- number of people served by the 
training department; and number of employees supervised. 

Section 2 of the survey measured respondent perceptions of the criti- 
cality of each competency and each performance statement. A sample 
section of the instrument showing one competency and its associated 
performance statements is presented in Fig. 6.1. 

The instrument was made available on the IBSTPI web site, and the 
validation process was carried out from August through November, 
2000. Although provisions were made for submitting paper copies, all 
responses were electronically submitted. 

Sample Selection 

Respondents were solicited in a variety of ways. IBSTPI Board mem- 
bers advertised the validation survey through their personal and organi- 
zational networks, as well as on professional electronic mailing lists. In 



1. Instrument field-testing took place in two phases. Initially a draft instrument 
was developed and distributed internationally. The data from this trial were used pri- 
marily to guide demographic profile item construction and to document training 
managers' perceptions of recent changes in their roles and of changes likely to come. 
A formal field-testing of the final validation instrument was also conducted on a 
worldwide basis. 

2. Reliability for Section 1 was calculated using Cronbach's alpha. This part of the 
instrument had a high level of reliability (a = 0.98). 
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Section 2. Training Manager Competency 
and Performance Criticality 

The updated Training Manager eompetencies are listed below in 
bold. The performances that contribute to the demonstration of 
each competency are listed (and indented) below each competency. 

For each of the items below, indicate how important the statement 
is in relation to your job using the scale of 1-5. 

l=None 2=Low 3= Moderate 4=High 5=Veru Hi^h 

10. Comply with established legal and ethical standards. 

1Q2Q 3Q4Q5Q 

11. Comply with the legal requirements of copyright and other 
intellectual property laws. 

!□ 2 □ 3Q 4 □ 5Q 

12. Comply with legal and ethical requirements for confidentiality and 
anonymity. 

1 □ 2 □ 3Q 4 □ 5Q 

13. Adhere to legal procedures to protect the rights of the organization 
and employees. 

!□ 2 □ 3Q 4 □ 5Q 

14. Avoid internal and external conflicts of interest. 

1Q2Q 3Q4Q5Q 

15. Comply with the organization’s proprietary information, electronic 
security, and property protection regulations. 

1Q2Q 3Q4Q5Q 

16. Comply with organizational and professional codes of ethics. 
1Q2Q 3Q4Q5Q 



Figure 6.1. Sample items from data collection instrument 
used for competency validation. 
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addition, individuals coming to the web site of their own accord also 
completed the survey instrument. Since the sample was not selected on 
a random or systematic basis, the profile data cannot be assumed to be 
truly representative. 

A Description of the Respondents 

The sample was a diverse group of 472 respondents, representing a va- 
riety of constituencies in all regions of the world. Although strenuous 
efforts were made to reach professionals throughout the world, the ma- 
jority (83%) comes from North America. 

There was a lower response rate from some less developed regions of 
the world. This may be due to a variety of reasons. These areas are likely 
to have fewer training manager practitioners; however, the web-based 
format may account for this lower representation in the sample, since 
telephone connections are often problematic. Nonetheless, there is con- 
siderable diversity among the respondents as shown in Tables 6.1 
through 6.3. 

There was a near equal representation by gender (53% female). The 
typical training manager respondent is between 30 and 50 years of age 
and has a Masters level qualification. The typical respondent reports 
communications as the main area in which he or she is qualified. The 
occupational backgrounds of the respondents are shown in Table 6.2 

The typical respondent has worked in the training and performance 
field between six and 1 5 years, but as a training manager for less than ten 
years. Respondents characterize their level of expertise as a training 
manager between moderate and high. Table 6.3 continues the descrip- 
tion of respondents in terms of profiling their current jobs. 

The majority of the respondents are from North America and work in 
sales and service-oriented organizations. However, a considerable num- 
ber (22%) work in government or public agencies. The respondents de- 
vote approximately half of their workday on the average to managing the 
training function as their main job focus. The rest of their time tends to 
be in design and development, although almost a quarter of the respon- 
dents (22%) also deliver training. 

Levels of Support 

General reactions. Overall, respondents supported the training man- 
ager competencies at a high level by assigning high criticality ratings to 
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Table 6.1 A Profile of IBSTPi Training Manager Competency 
Vaiidation Respondents (N=4P2) 



Characteristic 


N 


Percentage 


Gender 


Female 


248 


53 


Male 


219 


4? 


Total Number of Respondents 


467 


100 


Age 


20-30 


38 


8 


31-40 


135 


29 


41-50 


188 


40 


51-60 


98 


21 


61+ 


8 


2 


Total Number of Respondents 


46? 


100 


Educational Level 


Less than Bachelors 


45 


10 


Bachelors 


103 


22 


Masters Level 


225 


48 


Post-Masters/Doctoral 


95 


20 


Total Number of Respondents 


468 


100 


Field of Professional Qualification 


Adult Education 


15? 


10 


Communications 


329 


22 


Education 


54 


4 


Human Resources 


?1 


5 


Instructional Systems 


100 


? 


Educational Technology 


122 


8 


Management 


1?6 


12 


Organization Development 


148 


10 


Psychology 


18? 


12 


Trainingand Development 


123 


8 


Other 


43 


3 


Total Number of Responses 


1510 


101 
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Table 6.2 An Occupational Profile of IBSTPI Training Manager 
Competency Validation Respondents (N=4P2) 



CharacrerisUc 


N 


Percenraqe 


Years In Training 8t Development Field 


1-5 


101 


22 


6-10 


119 


26 


11-15 


112 


25 


16-20 


66 


14 


>21 


63 


13 


Total Number of Respondents 


466 


100 


Years as Training Manager 






1-5 


226 


50 


6-10 


116 


26 


11-15 


60 


13 


>16 


50 


11 


Total Number of Respondents 


452 


100 


Perceived Level of Expertise 


None 


2 


1 


Low 


15 


3 


Moderate 


154 


33 


High 


213 


46 


Very High 


29 


12 


Total Number of Respondents 


463 


100 



Table 6.3 A Job Profile of IBSTPI Training Manager Competency Validation 
Respondents (N=4?2) 



Characteristic 


N 


Percentage 


Geographic Location of Work 


Africa 


5 


1,1 


Asia 


13 


2.8 


Australia/New Zealand 


24 


5.1 


Europe 


31 


6.6 


Latin America/Mexico 


3 


.6 


Middle East 


3 


.6 


North America 


389 


82.9 


Pacific Islands 


1 


.2 


Total Number of Respondents 


469 


100 


Organizational Setting 


Government/Public Agencies 


102 


22 


Hi Tech/Telecommunications 


83 


18 


Higher Education 


54 


11 



138 
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Characteristic 


N 


Percentaqe 


Sales 8c Services 


160 


34 


Manufacturing 


62 


13 


Multiple Settings 


11 


2 


Total Number of Respondents 


422 


100 


Main Job Focus 


Delivery Systems 


62 


9 


Evaluation 


40 


5 


Instructor/Trainer 


108 


14 


Training Design/Development 


239 


32 


Training Management 


255 


34 


Other 


42 


6 


Total Number of Responses (i-2 per respondent] 


251 


100 


Main Job Focus^ 


Delivery Systems 


62 


14 


Evaluation 


40 


9 


Instructor/Trainer 


108 


23 


Training Design/Development 


239 


51 


Training Management 


255 


54 


Other 


42 


9, 


Total Number of Responses (i-2 per respondent] 


251 




Time Spent Managing Training Function 


<10% 


29 


6 


11-25% 


59 


13 


2S-50% 


96 


21 


51-25% 


121 


26 


26 - 100% 


152 


34 


Total Number of Respondents 


462 


100 


Number Served by Training Department 


1-25 


25 


5 


26-25 


13 


3 


26-100 


13 


3 


101-150 


12 


4 


151-1000 


152 


34 


1001 or more 


239 


51 


Total Number of Respondents 


464 


100 


Number of Employees Supervised 


1-5 


228 


64 


6-12 


20 


16 


13-20 


39 


9 


21-35 


16 


4 


36 or more 


29 


2 


Total Number of Respondents 


432 


100 



1. Percentage of respondents rather than percentage of responses. 
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the majority of items using a i-s scale. (Five indicates a very high rat- 
ing, 4 is high, 3 is moderate, i is low, and i indicates that the item was 
not critical at all.) The average rating for the 14 competencies is 4,29, 
which falls in the high-f- range. Table 6.4 summarizes the level of support 
for the competencies. 

The most highly rated competencies are communication skills and 
leadership skills (rated very high). More than 70% of the competencies 
fell into the middle rating {high +). Two of the three competencies in the 

Table 6.4 ASummary of the Level of Support for IBSTPI 
Training Manager Competencies (N = 472] 



Competency Domain 


4.5-5.0 
Very High 


4.0-4.49 
High + 


3.5-3.99 

High- 


Total Across 
Competency 
Domains 




mm 


■9 


■■ 


wm 


wm 


mm 


mm 


% 


Professional Foundations 


mm 


25 


■i 








4 


100 


Performance 
Analysis 8c Planning 


0 


0 


1 


33 


2 






100 


Design 8c Development 


0 


0 


3 


100 






3 


100 


Administration 


1 






25 


0 




4 


100 


Total Across Competencies 


2 


14 


10 


21 


2 






99 



Table 6.5 ASummary of the Level ofSupport for IBSTPI 
Training Manager Performance Statements [N = 472] 



Competency Domain 


4.5-5.0 
Very High 


4,0 - 4.49 
High + 


3,5-3.99 

High- 


3.0-3.49 

Moderate 


Total Across 
Competency 
Domains 




m 


IB 


KB 


wm 




ira 


BB 


Bl 


N 


% 


Professional Foundations 


4 


15 


IG 


El 


5 


19 


2 


2 


22 


100 


Performance 
Analysis 8c Planning 


1 


8 


6 






4S 


0 


0 






Design 8c Development 


0 


El 


D 






52 


0 


■1 


14 


100 


Administration 


1 


4 


13 


52 


9 


la 


■1 


0 


23 


100 


Total Across Competencies 


6 


8 


41 


53 


28 


36 


2 


3 


22* 


100 



* Changes made to performance statements as a result of the feedback from the validation led to the 
addition of some performance statements and removal of others. The final listing is 88 performance 
statements. 
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performance analysis and planning domain fell in the high- category (al- 
though at 3.92 and 3.96 respectively they are very close to high+ cate- 
gory). The third competency in this domain (strategic planning) fell in the 
middle rating {high +). The rating of this competency is similar to the rat- 
ing of administration domain competencies to which it is closely allied. 

Table 6.5 summarizes the level of support for the competencies and 
performance statements clustered in the four competency domains. 

In most cases the performance statements received a rating equal to or 
lower than the competency statement to which they related. The ex- 
ceptions are for the two performance analysis and planning competen- 
cies rated in the high- category. Six of the 13 performance statements for 
these competencies are rated as high +. 

Typically, performance statements received a rating between 3.50 and 
4.49. In general, technology-related performance statements were rated 
lower. Similarly, those that imply a perspective external to the organi- 
zation tended to be rated lower (for exarnple, "maintain industry-spe- 
cific contacts for benchmarking"). On the other hand, statements with 
an internal focus were rated higher (for example, "establish cross-func- 
tional alliances within the organization" and "develop organizational 
support for training strategies and solutions"). 

Lower ratings overall were also given to performance statements per- 
taining to data collection, scheduling, and metrics for monitoring the 
performance of the training function. However, respondents whose pri- 
mary focus is managing the training department, or who are in large or- 
ganizations, tended to give higher ratings to the business skill compe- 
tency and most of the associated performance statements. 

Managers working in large organizations and those persons whose pri- 
mary function is management rated the performanee statement, "Estab- 
lish metrics to monitor the training function against its strategic plan," 
higher than part-time managers and those working in smaller organiza- 
tions.^ Those in large organizations also tended to rate the performance 
statement, "Promote the business case for performance interventions," 
higher than did those in smaller organizations 

Competency ranking. Table 6.6 presents more specific results and 

3. The correlation coefficient describing the relationship between primary job focus 
and the establish metrics performance statement is r = .15 5, significant at the .01 level. 
The correlation coefficient describing the relationship between organization size and 
the establish metrics performance statement is r = .157, significant at the .oilevel. 

4. The correlation coefficient describing the relationship between organization size 
and the business case performance statement is i = .168, significant at the .01 level. 
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shows the mean criticality rating and the related variance for each indi- 
vidual competency. The competencies are then ranked (i to 14) in terms 
of criticality. 

The top ranked competency (communication) is in the professional 
foundations domain^ which is to be expected. The next two are in the 
administration domain and reflect the importance of the management 



Table 6.6 ASummary of the Criticality and Expertise Ratings 
of the 2003 IBSTPI Training Manager Competencies 



Competencies 


N 


Mean 

Criticality 

(l-5:5=high) 


SO 


Criticality 

Rank 


PROFESSIONAL FOUNDATIONS 










Communicate effectively in written, oral, 
and visual form. 


4B5 


4.80 


.43 


1 


Comply with established legal and ethical standards. 


4G4 


4.42 


.84 


4 


Maintain networks to advocate for and support the 
training function. 


4G3 


4.19 


.8? 


10 


Update and improve professional and business 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 


4G2 


4.40 


.70 


5 


PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS & PLANNING 










Develop and monitor a strategic training plan. 






.84 


7 


Use performance analysis to improve the organizatior 








13 


Plan and promote organizational change. 


imiQiii 


■Ql 




14 


DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 










Apply instructional system design principles to 
training projects. 


454 


4.13 


.94 


11 


Use technology to enhance the training function. 


455 


4.12 


.89 


12 


Evaluate training and performance interventions. 


45G 


4.26 


.87 


9 


ADMINISTRATION 










Apply leadership skills to the training function. 


448 


4,52 


.72 


2 


Apply management skills to the training function. 


451 


4.44 


.78 


3 


Apply business skills to the training function. 


451 


4.31 


.85 


8 


Implement knowledge management solutions. 


449 


4.34 


.78 


6 
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and leadership aspects of the training manager's role. It is significant 
that complying with established legal and ethical standards is one of the 
top five ranked competencies, once again highlighting the concern train- 
ing managers have with ensuring that the organization is not in a vul- 
nerable position regarding training practice, course content, or propri- 
etary information. 

Two of the three design and development competencies and two of the 
three performance analysis and planning competencies fall in the bot- 
tom third of the ranked list. This suggests that many training managers 
may not perform these tasks and/or view them as less important than 
the more traditional leadership and management tasks. 



Factors Contributing to Significant Differences 



Gender 

Several significant gender differences were observed. Male training 
managers who responded tended to be older, to have a higher education 
level, to have more experience in the field and in training management, 
and to supervise a larger staff. They also tended to rate themselves 
higher in expertise than the female respondents. There was no signifi- 
cant gender difference in relation to the size of the organization in which 
they are employed as a training manager. 

There are significant gender differences in the rating of four compe- 
tencies. Female respondents tended to place more importance on compe- 
tencies related to communication [communicate effectively, maintain 
networks, and manage and disseminate information and knowledgejs. 
They also rated the application of business skills more highly, There are 
no significant differences between males and females with respect to the 
rating of technology performance statements, although some may have 
expected this. 



5. Manage and disseminate information and knowledge was changed to Implement 
knowledge management solutions as a result of the research feedback. 
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Work Experience 

Work experience relates to the number of years in the training and per- 
formance field and the number of years as a training manager. These two 
variables account for several significant differences in the ratings of 
competencies and performance statements. For example, the ratings for 
the bottom ranked competencies, ''use performance analysis to improve 
the organization" and "plan and promote organizational change," are 
positively correlated with the number of years of experience in the train- 
ing field and as a training manager.^ In other words, the more experi- 
enced that the training managers were, the more likely they were to see 
the significance of these competencies and rate them higher. Respon- 
dents with the most years of experience as training managers were also 
the most likely to see the importance of performance statements per- 
taining to the use of advisory groups and to cultivating a sense of own- 
ership within project teams. 

Respondents with the most experience in the training and develop- 
ment field, irrespective of how many years they had been a training 
manager, were the most likely to recognize the importance of; applying 
instructional system design principles,- evaluating training and perfor- 
mance interventions; applying management skills; applying leadership 
skills; maintaining industry-specific contacts for benchmarking; using 
advisory groups,- establishing metrics to monitor the training function's 
performance; establishing on-going relationships with suppliers and 
customers; and cultivating a sense of ownership within project teams. 

Geographical Setting 

The only significant differences in the competency criticality ratings 
between the North American respondents and those from other regions 



6. The correlation coefficient describing the relationship between years of experi- 
ence in training and the performance analysis performance statement was r = . r r i, sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. The correlation coefficient describing the relationship be- 
tween years of experience in training and the organizational change performance 
statement was r = .163, significant at the .01 level. The correlation coefficient de- 
scribing the relationship between years of experience in training management and the 
performance analysis performance statement was r = .105, significant at the .05 level. 
The correlation coefficient describing the relationship between years of experience in 
training management and the organizational change performance statement was r = 
,139, significant at the .or level. 
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are in three areas: instructional design, management skills, and business 
skills. In each case the North American ratings are higher. 

The significant differences in the performance statement criticality 
ratings between the North American respondents and those from other 
regions of the world are in the following areas, with the North Ameri- 
can ratings being higher: confidentiality and anonymity; proprietary in- 
formation and electronic security; copyright and intellectual property; 
knowledge of the organization's products, services and operations; keep- 
ing up-to-date with customer requirements; selecting technology for the 
organization; delivering products and services on a timely basis; and 
managing financial and material resources. 

Several of these reflect legal requirements, which may be emphasized 
more in North American organizations than in other regions of the 
world. However, it is difficult to speculate as to why there should be a 
significant difference in the criticality ratings of "keep up-to-date with 
customer requirements" or "deliver products and services on a timely 
basis," for example. 

Organizational Setting 

Training managers from different organizational settings differed in 
competency criticality ratings. These ratings pertained to communica- 
tion, strategic planning, technology use, and business skills. 

1. Those in manufacturing and higher education rated communica- 
tion higher than training managers in government/public agencies 
and sales and services. 

2. Training managers in hi tech/telecommunications and manufac- 
turing rated strategic planning hi^ei than those in 
government/public agencies. 

3. Training managers from high tech/telecommunications rated 
technology use higher than those from sales and services. 

4. Those in higher education and government/public agencies rated 
business skills lower than training managers from all other work 
settings. 
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Implications for the Final Training Manager Competencies 

The validation research, in general, confirmed the training manager 
competencies and performance statements as presented in the survey. 
However, respondents' extensive written comments provided a basis for 
rewording some competencies and performance statements and adding 
others. Two competencies and 23 performance statements were re- 
worded. This required minor editing rather than major changes in most 
cases. Four performanee statements were deleted. Three of these related 
to knowledge management and one to the use of professional training 
networks to enhance the training function. A performance statement 
pertaining to recruitment and development of training staff was split into 
two statements, and 14 new performance statements were generated as a 
result of respondent feedback. This increased the total from 77 to 88. 

The major changes were in the competency and performance state- 
ments dealing with knowledge management. It was clear from the vali- 
dation survey input that the original competency and performance 
statements were not well focused or sufficiently crisp in their wording. 
Board members sought input from several knowledge management ex- 
perts in rewording the competency and performance statements. 

New performance statements that were added as a result of respon- 
dent input focused on negotiation, interpersonal eommunication skills, 
and staying current with developments in the organization (in the pro- 
fessional foundations domain); internal consulting skills and promotion 
of life-long learning as a continuous improvement process (in the per- 
formance analysis and planning domain); promotion of instructional de- 
sign processes and e-learning solutions (in the design and development 
domain); and on team building, outsourcing, budgeting, and knowledge 
management (in the administration domain). 

Many respondents wrote lengthy comments at the end of the survey, 
suggesting trends or developments that, in their view, the draft standards 
did not adequately address. They highlighted the importance of negotia- 
tion skills and the need to be mindful of political issues, in particular. 
Many also wanted the revised standards to reflect the shift from class- 
room delivery to more technology-based training. Other issues raised by 
respondents, which in turn influenced the final set of standards, included 
budget management, team dynamics, and consulting skills. 
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IBSTPI and Its History 

The International Board of Standards for Training, Performance and 
Instruction (IBSTPI) is a professional organization serving the instruc- 
tional design, training and performance improvement community. The 
Board serves the community through research, publications and con- 
ferences. 

The Board consists of 1 5 professionals, selected to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the communities we serve. Members are from universities, 
government, military, businesses, and consulting firms. The Board has 
international representation, with directors from Australia, Canada, 
France, Japan, Spain, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
Board meets monthly by conference call and three times a year face-to- 
face in various locations, one of which is outside the United States. 

Each board member serves as an exemplar of professional practice and 
the ethics of the profession. They serve as public advocates of the pro- 
fession in speaking engagements, seminars, workshops and other pub- 
lic discussions. The Board seeks to portray professional practice as a set 
of agreed-upon competencies for the various functions of the profession. 
The Board has published competency standards for instructors, design- 
ers, and managers who work in the profession of training and perfor- 
mance improvement. One of the Board's goals is to have these standards > 
adopted and used by a wider array of public and private organizations. 
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The Board also arranges to update and revise standards of practices so 
that they are more broadly applicable across time and place. 

IBSTPI grew from the work of the Joint Certification Task Force, 
which was composed of representatives from the Association for Edu- 
cational Communications and Technology (AECT) and the National So- 
ciety for Performance and Instruction (NSPI, now the International So- 
ciety for Performance Improvement). Created in 1977, the Joint Task 
Force included over 30 practitioners and academics with expertise in 
various facets of training, performance and instruction. The Task Force 
developed the initial set of competencies for the instructional design 
professional, published an index linking current publications to compe- 
tencies, and created a prototype assessment procedure. Also, members 
of the Task Force spoke at professional meetings and published articles 
on professional competence and certification. 

The Task Force reorganized itself in 1983 to avoid conflicts of interest 
with its parent organizations. This action was taken with the approval 
and encouragement of the Board of Directors of NSPI, AECT, and the Di- 
vision of Instructional Development within AECT. 

IBSTPI primarily emphasizes research which leads to publication of 
competency models. Recently IBSTPI has updated three major sets of 
training competencies pertaining to instructional designers, training 
managers, and instructors. The Board has also developed codes of ethi- 
cal standards related to each of these sets of competencies. 

Instructor Competencies: The Standards (1993) is the foundation for 
many instructor training programs and until September 2003 was the 
basis of the Certified Technical Trainer certification administered by 
the Computer Technology Industry Association (CompTIA). Over 3,500 
technical instructors have gained CTT+ (Certified Technical Trainer) 
certification based on the IBSTPI standards. 

Conferences sponsored by the Board typically gather researchers, in- 
vited speakers and participants around a particular theme. In 1998, a 
conference was held at the University of Bergen in Norway to examine 
the intersection of instructional design and performance improvement. 
The following year, the Board convened a workshop at Estes Park, Col- 
orado, to consider revisions to the training manager competencies, a 
project culminating in this book. In 2000, IBSTPI and Lancaster Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom jointly sponsored a conference addressing 
issues of online training delivery. Building on the work begun at that 
conference, IBSTPI is currently revising the standards for instructors to 
include those working in online environments. The revised competen- 
cies are scheduled for publication in 2004. 
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The 1989 IBSTPI Training Manager Competencies 
and Performance Statements 

r. Assess organizational, departmental, and program needs. 

a. Assure needs are assessed. 

b. Assure needs assessments and analyses follow a systematic 
process. 

c. Direct needs assessment and analysis activities, 

d. Distinguish needs from wants. 

e. Determine gaps in performance. 

f. Classify performance discrepancies. 

g. State a rationale for the assessment and analysis methods chosen 
and the judgments made. 



2. Develop plans for the department and programs. 

a. Assure training goals are set for the enterprise. 

b. Set objectives for department/function. 

c. Determine what resources will be required to achieve departmen 
tal objectives. 

d. Develop plans to achieve objectives. 

e. Develop project plans. 

f. Develop departmental and project budgets. 
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g. Plan for implementation. 

h. Assign resources to support total training function. 

i. Schedule human, physical, and fiscal resources for projects. 

j. State a rationale for plans, objectives, and resource assignments 



3. Link human performance to the effectiveness of the enterprise. 

a. Determine whether training and/or development activities will 
improve performance. 

b. Promote the use of training and development activities to im- 
prove human performance 

c. State rationale to support recommendations for improving human 
performance. 



4. Apply instructional system design and development principles. 

a. Assure recommended interventions are derived through a system- 
atic process. 

b. Apply training, Performance Technology, and Human Resource 
Development principles. 

c. Distinguish the capabilities of different media and methods. 

d. Classify learning implications of different performances. 

e. State a rationale for the conclusions drawn and recommendations 
made based on the principles. 

5. Assure the application of effective training principles. 

a. Manage learning environments. 

b. Manage facilities (building, registration, and support services). 

c. Assure instructional principles are adhered to. 

d. State a rationale for the use of effective training management 
principles. 



6. Evaluate the instructional design, development, and delivery 
functions. 

a. Conduct cost/benefit analyses. 

b. Develop and implement quality assurance procedures. 

c. Assure processes, procedures, and products (interventions) are 
evaluated. 

d. State a rationale for the evaluation of processes, procedures, and 
products (interventions). 
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7. Apply the principles of performance management to own staff. 

a. Recruit and select staff. 

b. Develop staff. 

c. Direct others. 

d. Supervise staff. 

e. State rationale to support application of performance management 
principles. 

8. Think critically when making decisions and solving problems. 

a. Apply systematic thinking to problem solving. 

b. Base conclusions and solutions on an analysis of the situation. 

c. Maintain objectivity. 

d. Develop and test hypotheses. 

e. Employ supportable evidence in decision making. 

f. State a rationale for decisions made, conclusions drawn, and 
actions taken. 

9. Assure actions are consistent with goals and objectives. 

a. Assure actions are consistent with goals and objectives. 

b. Establish feedback systems. 

c. State rationale in support of actions. 



10. Adapt strategies and solutions given change. 

a. Establish systems and/or procedures to identify change. 

b. Monitor changing conditions. 

c. Adapt strategies and solutions to changing conditions. 

d. State rationale for adaptations to change. 



II. Produce effective and efficient solutions. 

a. Assure choices and decisions are based on established principles 
or practices. 

b. Weigh the advantages and disadvantages of alternatives. 

c. Employ cost/benefit analyses. 

d. Select solutions on the basis of effectiveness and efficiency. 

e. Selection solutions from among alternatives based on cost/benefit 
analysis. 
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f. State rationale for producing effective and efficient solutions. 

12. Develop and sustain social relationships. 

a. Establish and maintain communication networks. 

b. Follow organizational norm for reciprocity. 

c. Participate in organizational politics. 

d. Serve as a common point of contact. 

e. Stay informed about the enterprise and its environment. 

f. State a rationale for the number and type of social relationships 
and political alliances supported and/or avoided. 



13. Provide leadership, 

a. Promote the use of instructional and performance technology(s|. 

b. Negotiate for goods, services, resources, information, and com- 
mitment to action. 

c. Model empirical approach. 

d. Stay knowledgeable of developments in the field. 

e. Facilitate change. 

f. Influence decisions and behaviors of others. 

g. Enlist the support of others. 

h. Direct others. 

i. State a rationale for actions taken. 



14. Use effective interpersonal communication techniques. 

a. Build trust and respect. 

b. Adjust behavior in response to the situation. 

c. Deal with dissention fairly. 

d. State a rationale for the interpersonal communication techniques 
used and strategy taken. 



1 5 . Communicate effectively orally and in writing. 

a. Give formal presentations to groups, 

b. Communicate orally. 

c. Communicate in writing. 

d. State rationale for communication strategy employed. 
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Glossary 

benchmarkmg. The process of comparing curricula or organizational 
practices with best-practice programs in other organizations. 

brand identity. The consistent image and identity communicated by 
products from an organization. 

broker. An agent acting as an intermediary by buying or selling on be- 
half of another. 

business case. A request for project investment that identifies the 
costs and returns of the proposed project and compares it to other 
possible solutions. 

certification. The voluntary process by which a professional associa- 
tion or organization measures and reports on the degree of compe- 
tence of individual practitioners (Gilley, Geis Seyfer, 1987}. 

change agent. The individual or group responsible for understanding 
and facilitating or managing a specific change initiative in an orga- 
nization. 

change management. The process of implementing organizational 
changes in a planned, managed, and systematic fashion. 

code of ethics. A set of principles intended to aid members of the field 
individually and collectively in maintaining a high level of profes- 
sional conduct (Seels Richey, 1994). 
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community of practice. A group of professionals united by a eommon 
concern or purpose, dedicated to supporting each other in increasing 
their knowledge, creating new insights, and enhancing performance 
in a particular domain (Rosenberg, 2001). Related terms: learning 
community and knowledge community. 

competency. A knowledge, skill or attitude that enables one to effec- 
tively perform the activities of a given occupation or function to the 
standards expected in employment. 

confirmatiye evaluation. The process of determining whether, over 
time, learners have maintained their level of competence, the in- 
structional materials remain effective, and the organizational prob- 
lems have been solved. Confirmative evaluation occurs after forma- 
tive and summative evaluation (Seels St Richey, 1994). 

conflict of interest. A situation in which personal affairs adversely af- 
fect one's relationship with the organization. 

consultant. An individual or organization retained to work on a project 
because of specific expertise. May be internal to one's organization 
or external. Related terms: contractor, vendor, and outsourced 
provider. 

core functions. Those functions that are of central importance to an 
organization's success. 

cost effective. When the value derived from a transaction meets or ex- 
ceeds the cost of that transaction to an individual or organization. 

cross-cultural. The study and practice of communicating and relating 
across cultures. Related term: intercultural. 

cross-functional alliances. Partnerships with specialists from other or- 
ganizational functions, such as organizational development, human 
resource development, marketing, multi-media development, or 
technical groups within the organization. 

cuniculum. A body of organized instructional materials, typically con- 
sisting of programs and courses. May also refer to the aggregate of 
modules or courses directed toward a common goal of a given orga- 
nization. 

customer. An organization or person for whom a service is performed. 
May be internal or external to one's organization. Related term: 
client. 

direct costs. Those costs that can be specifically identified with a par- 
ticular project, program, or activity and which come out of a budget 
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for that particular effort (e.g., cost of printing course materials, con- 
sultants' fees, and equipment rental). 

domain. A cluster of related competencies. Other uses: a subject mat- 
ter area. 

e-leaming. The use of electronic technologies to deliver a broad array 
of solutions that enhance knowledge and performance (Rosenberg, 
2001). 

e-leaming solutions. Instruction, information and communication de- 
livered via all electronic media including the Internet, intranets, 
satellite broadcast, multi-media, audio/video tape, interactive TV, 
CD-ROM, and wireless devices. 

emerging technologies. New techniques, tools, and equipment used in 
designing or delivering instruction, including virtual reality, 
reusable learning objects, wireless technologies, and multi-user ob- 
ject-oriented domains (adapted from Seels & Richey, 1994). 

evaluation. See confirmative evaluation, formative evaluation, and 
summative evaluation. 

formative evaluation. Gathering information on the adequacy of an in- 
structional product or program and using this information as a basis 
for further development (Seels & Richey, 1994). 

globalization. The rapid increase in the movement of goods, services, 
and capital across international borders and accompanied by a grow- 
ing interdependence between different peoples and countries. 

human resource development. The integrated use of training and de- 
velopment, organizational development and career development to 
improve individual, group, and organizational effectiveness (McLa- 
gan, 1989) 

indirect costs. Costs which are not directly charged to a project or ac- 
tivity but are nonetheless associated with a particular training pro- 
ject or activity (e.g., wages of course attendees, time of subject mat- 
ter experts). 

information technology (IT). The hardware, software, services, infra- 
structure, and processes that allow an organization to make effec- 
tive use of a variety of forms of data, information, and knowledge. 
Related term: information communications technology (ICT). 

instructional design. Systematic instructional planning including 
needs assessment, development, evaluation, implementation, and 
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maintenance of materials and programs (adapted from Seels & 
Richey, 1994). Related term: instructional systems design. 

intellectual property. The knowledge, processes, and capabilities that a 
eompany or an individual has developed. Typically protected by 
copyright. 

knowledge management. The capture, organization and storage of 
lessons learned in an organization in a way that facilitates continu- 
ous updates and wide distribution, .typically through an electronic 
data bank (adapted from Rossett, 2001). 

life-long learning. Continuous learning and development, initiated by 
an individual, and not necessarily reliant on continuous training. 
Related terms: informal learning and continuing professional 
education. 

m-leaming. The use of wireless personal communication devices such 
as pagers, cell phones, and personal digital assistants to deliver data 
and learning. Related terms: mobile learning, mobile training, and 
mobile e-leaming. 

message. A meaningful unit of communication that may take alterna- 
tive forms, including written, visual, or oral. Messages may be in- 
structional, informational, or motivational. 

meta-evaluation. The evaluation of evaluations. 

metrics. Numerical data that quantify performance dimensions, 

processes, products, services, training, and the overall organization. 

multi-media. The integration of various media in order to support 
training and performance improvement. The media may include 
graphics, video, animation, sound, and text. 

needs assessment. A systematic process for determining goals, identi- 
fying discrepancies between optimal and actual performance, and 
establishing priorities for action (Briggs, 1977). Related terms: train- 
ing needs assessment, needs analysis, front-end analysis, task analy- 
sis, and subject matter analysis. 

organizational change. The implementation of new procedures or tech- 
nologies intended to realign an organization with the changing de- 
mands of its business environment (adapted from Conner, 1992). 

organizational development. A system-wide application of behavioral 
science knowledge to the planned development and reinforcement 
of organizational strategies, structures, and processes for improving 
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an organization's effectiveness (Cummings fin Worley, 1997). Related 
term; change management 

organizational improvement. A systematic effort to ensure that the 
changes brought about by internal or external pressures are con- 
structive and beneficial as measured by the improved performance 
of the organization, 

organizational mission. A description of the organization's purpose, 
values, strategic position, and long-term goals. 

organizational philosophy. A description of an organization's values 
with regard to how it intends to act and interact in its environment. 

outsourcing. Seeking products or vendors outside the organization 
rather than developing or providing the services from within. Re- 
lated tenn: build versus buy. 

performance analysis. Partnering with customers to help define and 
achieve their goals by investigating multiple perspectives on a prob- 
lem or opportunity, determining drivers and barriers to successful 
performance, and proposing a solution system based on what is 
learned and necessarily not on what is typically done (adapted from 
Rossett, 1999). 

performance improvement. The process of designing or selecting inter- 
ventions directed toward a change in behavior, typically on the job. 
Related terms: performance technology and human performance 
technology. 

performance technology. A systematic process for integrating interven- 
tions from a wide variety of fields such as instructional systems, or- 
ganizational development, change management, information sys- 
tems, job redesign, motivation, feedback, human factors, and 
selection systems. Related term: Human performance technology. 

professional activities. Conduct that enhances the skill, knowledge or 
capacity of the practitioner, including attending professional associ- 
ation meetings and conferences, reading relevant texts, and net- 
working with other practitioners. 

proprietary information. Information that has value to a company and 
that is not public knowledge. Related terms: intellectual property 
and copyright 

reliability. The degree to which items or instruments consistently 
yield the same or comparable results. 
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return on investment. An actual value developed by comparing pro- 
gram costs to benefits to the organization (Phillips, 1997). 

stakeholders. People with a vested interest in project outcomes, in- 
cluding, for example, learners, managers, third parties, team mem- 
bers, colleagues and customers. 

strategic plan. A process for focusing objectives and allocating re- 
sources to achieve long-range organizational goals. 

subject matter expert (SME). A content specialist who advises or as- 
sists in instructional design. Related term: content expert. 

stunmative evaluation. The systematic gathering of information on the 
adequacy and outcomes of an instructional intervention and using 
this information to make decisions about utilization (Seels & 

Richey, 1994), 

systems perspective. Viewing an organization or problem situation as a 
set of interrelated components, rather than concentrating on only 
one component independent of all others. 

technologies. Techniques, tools, and equipment used in designing or 
delivering training services or performance solutions. Typical tech- 
nologies include communications and information systems. Related 
terms: infoimation technology (IT j and information communica- 
tions technology (ICTj. 

training. Learning that is provided in order to improve workplace per- 
formance. 

training function. The department or group responsible for an organi- 
zation's individual and collective learning and performance require- 
ments. 

training manager. Manager of the training function within an organiza- 
tion. Term may also be applied to managers of instructional design 
and development groups, or managers of instructors and trainers. 

transfer. The application of knowledge and skills acquired in training 
to another environment, typically a work setting. 

validation. The process of determining the extent to which competen- 
cies and performance statements are supported by the profession. 

visuals. Graphics or teaching materials that pictorially describe ideas 
or convey meaning, including overhead transparencies, screen 
graphics, or icons. Related term: visual aids 
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The IBSTPI Code of Ethical Standards for Training Managers 

1. Responsibilities to the Organization 

a. Provide efficient, effective, workable, and cost-effective solutions 
that advance organizational performance goals. 

b. Initiate and collaborate in organizational decision-making. 

c. Educate the organization in matters of instructional design and 
performance improvement, 

d. Inform the organization of potential conflicts of interest, and 
ethical, legal, and due proeess violations. 

e. Protect the privacy, candor, and confidentiality of information and 
eommunication of the organization and its members. 

f. Do not misuse organizational information for personal gain. 

2. Responsibilities to Others 

a. Be honest and fair in interactions with others, 

b. Treat others with dignity and respect. 

c. Facilitate individual accomplishment. 

d. Do not engage in exploitative relationships. 

e. Do not discriminate unfairly in actions related to hiring, 
retention, salary adjustments and promotion. 

f. Do not represent the ideas or work of others as one's own. 
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g. Do not make false or deceptive claims about self, others, or the 
work of the training function. 



3. Responsibilities to the Profession 

a. Seek and acknowledge the contributions of others. 

b. Aid and be supportive of colleagues. 

c. Commit time and effort to the development of the profession. 

d. Promote the enforcement of ethical standards. 



4. Responsibilities to Society 

a. Support humane, socially responsible goals and projects for the 
organization. 

b. Ensure that training products and procedures reflect moral and 
ethical positions on societal issues. 

c. Consider the consequences of proposed solutions upon individu- 
als, organizations, and the society as a whole. 
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Professional Associations for Training Managers 

The professional associations listed below serve training and human 
resource practitioners. Associations with chapters in several countries 
are listed in the International category; check their web sites to locate 
chapters in your region. 



Asia-Pacific 

Asian Regional Training and Development Organization (ARTDO) 
www.artdointl.org 

Australian Human Resources Institute (AHRI) 
www.ahri.com.au 

Australian Institute of Training and Development (AITD} 
www.aitd.com.au 

Human Resources Institute of New Zealand (HRINZ) 
www.hrinz.org.nz 

Indonesian HR Professionals Society (IHR) 
http://ihrp.bizhosting.com 

Japan Management Association (JMA) 
www.jma.or.jp 

Japanese Association for Educational Technology (JAET) 
www.japet.or.jp/jet/ 
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Malaysian Institute of Training and Development (MITD) 
www.itdxom.my 

New Zealand Association for Training and Development (NZATD) 
www.nzatd.org.nz 

Singapore Institute of Management (SIM) 
www.sim.edu.sg 

Singapore Training and Development Association (STADA) 
www.stada.org.sg 



Cential and South Ameiica 

Argentina Society for Human Resources/Training and Development 
(ACDCA) 
www.adca.org.ar 

Asociaci6n Mexicana de Capacitacion de Personal (Mexico) (AMECAP) 
www.eventosamecap.com/amecap.htm 

Associacio Brasileira de Treinamento e Dessenvolvimento (Brazil) (ABTD) 
www.abtdnacional.com.br 



Europe, Middle East and Africa 

Asociacion Espahola de Direccion de Personal (Spain) (AEDIPE) 
www.aedipe.es 

Associazione Italiana per la Quality della Formazione [AIQF) (Italian Asso- 
ciation for Quality Training) 
www.fita.it/annuario/aiqfed.html 

ASTD Global Network Germany (ASTD.NETwork) 
http://2 1 2.40. 165.155 /astdnet 

Bahrain Society for Training Development (BSTD) 
www.bstd.com.bh 

Chartered Institute of Personnel and Development (U.K.) (CIPD) 
www.cipd.co.uk 

Dutch Training and Development Association (Netherlands) (DTDA) 
www.nvvo.nl 

Finnish Association for Human Resource Management (HENRY) 
www.henryorg.fi 

German Association for HR Management (DGFP) 
www.dgfp.de 

German Institute for Adult Education (DIE) 

www.die frankfurt.de/portrait/die-in-english.htm 
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Institute of People Management (South Africa] (IPM) 
www.ipmxo.za 

Institute of Personnel and Development (U.K.) (IPD| 
www.ipd.co.uk 

Institute of Training and Occupational Learning (UK) (ITOL) 
www.traininginstitute.co.uk 

Irish Institute of Training and Development (IITD) 
www.iitd.com 

Verband der Management und Marketing-Trainer/innen (Austrian Associa- 
tion of Management and Marketing Trainers) (VMMT) 
www.ping.at/vmmt 



Inteinational 

International Board of Standards for Training, Performance and Instruction 
[IBSTPI] 
www.ibstpi.org 

International Federation of Training and Development Organizations 
(IFTDO) 
www.iftdo.org 

International Society for Performance Improvement ( ISPI) 
www.ispi.org 

Society for Intercultural Training and Research (SIETAR) 
www.sietarinternational.org 



USA and Canada 

Academy of Human Resource Development (AHRD) 
www.ahrd.org 

American Management Association (AM A) 
www.amanet.org 

American Society of Training and Development (ASTD) 
www.astd.org 

Association for Educational Communication and Technology (AECT) 
www.aect.org 

Ontario Society for Training and Development (OSTD) 
www.ostd.ca 

Organization Development Network (ODN) 

WWW. 0 dnet wor k .org 

Society for Human Resource Management (SHRM) 
www.shrm.org 





U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Education (NLE) 
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